





Underwood 
CHAMPION PORTABLE. « Utility and beauty 


combined in an up-to-the-minute writing machine. Equipped 
with many new and exclusive features including the famous 
Champion Keyboard and inbuilt tabulator. Quieter in opera- 
tion due to engineering refinements. Made in black, black and 


gold, and green. Complete —e 
new-style carrying case, $62.50. ‘ $§-00 DOWN 


Underwood 
UNIVERSAL PORTABLE . . Now farnished 


with the famous Champion Keyboard, new long line space 
lever, new rubber suction feet, quiet operating carriage, paper 
centering scale, large cylinder knobs and many other time- 


saving devices. Price complete with at- 50 
tractive carrying case, $49.50. . _ $3- DOWN 
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S™® the complete line of Underwood Portable Typewriters at your near- 

est Dealer's or Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch. Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon today. All prices subject to revision. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 
Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. ® Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOODZ,4/TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me full information about ‘‘e 

complete line of Underwood Forta +s. 
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Underwood 
NOISELESS PORTABLE e « Pressure print- 


ing makes this machine delightfully, restfully quiet. ..a por- 
table model for the traveler...the student...anyone who 
wants to write neatly, clearly, NOISELESSLY. Black 
enamel finish, maroon, and two-tone green on special order. 
— including carrying 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Busir 
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USEFUL PERSONAL GIFTS 


Every year hundreds of requests have been received 
from Kiwanians and particularly members of their fam- 
ilies for small gifts suitable for Christmas presents .. . 
something with the Kiwanis emblem as part of the design. 


Based on those requests and for the accommodation of 
the above, the following appropriate gifts for dad, broth- 
er, friend or fellow Kiwanian are available. 


All items have Kiwanis emblem in heavy gold plate and 
hard enamel. Fine workmanship and all very attractive 
and useful. 


AW ett BUCKLE made of heavily plated gold with neat 
ES 8 EE ar $1.25 ea. 


Bene as NO ic ccsestemrneeees 50 ea. 


C—ENIFE. for attaching to watch chain. Made of rolled 
gold plate. One blade and finger-nail file. Very handy 1.25 ea. 


D-—MATCH CASE HOLDER, heavily gold plated. Can 





ae. PU MNTIOEE © 46) WGUCTY CRONIN. cccecaceciccccscnapicceiecneens 1.00 ea. 
'—CIGARETTE CASE, black enamel on metal, with mod- 

ern design in chrome. Simple, neat . .. an ideal gift... 1.50 ea. 

GUE LUNS: of relied geld plates 1.25 pr. 

















WALL PLAQUE KIWANIS BOOK-ENDS 


You'll be proud to hang up this wall plaque in your office. An New book-ends with the Kiwanis emblem in blue and white. These 
original, hand-made design in mellow gold with antique back- book-ends are made of brass, beautifully engraved. Particularly 
ground, Size 8 inches by I1'/2 inches. suitable for a Christmas gift. 
Price is only $1.50. Price per pair $1.50 


Send Orders with Remittance Now to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





This New, Portable Attendance and 
Members Record System 


Supplementing— Not Supplanting 


the Standard Record System 





Size— 
Closed, 8 by 15 inches 
Open, 17 by 15 inches 


This new portable Attendance and Members Ledger Record, 
an auxiliary to the Standard Record System, is a compact and 
permanent card system. Each single visible card provides space 
for 5 years’ attendance record; the reverse side has ample 
space for ledger entries. 

Cards are inserted or removed individually without changing 
alphabetical sequence. It is mechanically fool-proof. 

It makes attendance and financial standing of members avail- 
able at meetings in one single handy case. 

Available in four different types of units which are illustrated 
and described in detail in the folder sent to all club secretaries. 


The one illustrated here is Unit No. 2, made of finest grade 
genuine leather, with zipper fastening, designed for clubs hav- 
ing up to 50 members. Unit No. 1 holds up to 100 cards. 


These units were selected after careful investigation as best 
fitted for practical Kiwanis use. 


Here is a system that will lighten the work of club secretaries. 


All clubs will find it advantageous for their own records. 
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C ompact 
and Very Handy ! 


PRICES 
Complete—No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No.1. Finest Grade leather with zipper. 


For Clubs with 50 to 100 members nema S00 
UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather with zipper. 
For Clubs with up to 50 members ee 


UNIT No. 3. Imitation leather with button fastener. 

For Clubs with from 50 to 100 members 9.00 
UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button fastener. 

For Clubs with up to 50 members 6.50 


UNIT No. 5. For Clubs with over 100 members. 
Prices on request. 


(All prices include postage and mailing expense.) 


SEND ORDERS TO 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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undamentals J ee “ames 


By DR. A. J. HETTINGER, JR. 





Investment Research Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


come so clear with the passage of time that there 
should be little difference of opinion over these essen- 
tials, which involve: 


Te conditions necessary for economic recovery have be- 


Balanced Budget 


1. The balancing of the budget of the national govern- 
ment by reduction in expenditures rather than increase in 
taxation. There can be no financial] stability in the affairs 
of a nation in which expenditures vastly exceed income. 
Governmental expenditures for the fiscal year through 
June 19, 1935, amounting to $7,089,000,000, were very 
nearly double the total income of $3,705,000,000. This 
scale of governmental expenditures, resulting from a com- 
bination of relief, social] and economic reform, and efforts 
to spend our way out of depression by increasing consumer 
purchasing power, exceeds greatly the amounts necessary 
to provide relief to the needy and to meet the proper ex- 
penses of government. It constitutes an unwarranted bur- 
den to recovery. The fiction of balancing a regular budget 
and carrying huge deficits in a so-called extraordinary 
budget, capable of major abuse, should be abandoned. An 
honestly balanced budget is the only sound insurance 
against uncontrolled monetary inflation. 


Stabilization of Money 


2. The stabilization of money and currency which can 
only occur by virtue of a balanced budget. Until the bud- 
get is balanced, our so-called stabilization of the dollar rep- 
resents nothing more than a pegging of its price in the 
international markets. Continued federal deficits must 
ultimately pull the peg and result in a currency debacle. 
Furthermore, international monetary stabilization, a major 
requisite for real world recovery, does not thrive on unbal- 
anced budgets. Confidence is not bred of artificiality. 

8. The freedom of the banking system from political 
contro] for the purposes of financing the rapidly growing 
governmental deficit, and of controlling the flow of capital 
and credit into private enterprise. 
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Reopen Capital Markets 


4, The reopening of the capital markets to private en- 
terprise by the elimination of unnecessary and burdensome 
restraints upon the issuance of securities and their distrib- 
ution. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s authori- 
tative compilation of new corporate capital issues in the 
United States for the first five months of 1935 places the 
total at $86,893,000, compared with $89,875,000 a year 
earlier. The flow of new capital into private enterprise is 
still substantially less than one-tenth of the 1931 level, and 
probably not more than 5 per cent of the pre-depression 
totals. Until the capital markets are really reopened, re- 
covery in the durable goods industries must lag, and the 
depression continue. 


Release Paralyzing Influences 


5. The release of industry from the paralyzing inter- 
ference of governmental regulation of the conditions under 
which labor shall be employed and production carried on. 
There can be no question but that government should and 
will, with the passage of time, take an increasingly active 
interest in the economic life of the country. The present 
trend toward regulation, however, carries with it the 
further implications of politically influenced, bureaucratic 
domination of business for objectives other than the pro- 
duction of goods and the rendering of services at the low- 
est practical cost to the people as a whole. Serious ineffi- 
ciences will be fastened upon the enterprise of the country 
through the vast intricacies of such centralized domination; 
through the incompetence of the best of men to cope with 
them, and through such diversion of industry from its 
proper economic objectives. The Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill, careless of constitutional considerations, transcends 
the proper sphere of federal activities—mediation and eon- 
ciliation in labor disputes of national importance—and, by 
providing centralized control and standards to apply to de- 
centralized industrial operations, creates rather than alle- 
viates labor difficulties. 
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Restore Free Competition 

6. The restoration of free competi- 
tion in the marketing of the products 
of industry and agriculture. Prosper- 
ity means a free exchange of goods and 
services between each productive group 
within the nation, and a maximum of 
exchange between this and other na- 
tions. This free exchange can only be 
procured when the prices of commodi- 
ties produced are properly balanced. 

While national income measured in 
monetary units is the joint product of 
price and volume, national real income 
is limited only by the magnitude of the 
productive output of the country. The 
standard of living consists of the sum 
total of all the goods and services pro- 
duced, divided by the number of peo- 
ple there are to use them. The smaller 
the aggregate volume of such goods 
and services there is to divide, the 
smaller each person’s portion will be. 

Much of the economic thinking of 
this day is directed toward the at- 
tempt to attain this improvement by 
some form of restriction of output, 
whether industrial or agricultural. Im- 
provement in distribution, coupled with 
such restriction will not raise the 
standard of living for all. It may for 
some, but in the aggregate our stand- 
ard of living will be lowered by any- 
thing that reduces the total output of 
goods and services. Prosperity and a 
rising standard of living cannot exist 
in the face of restrictions in produc- 
tion and consequent curtailments in 
trade; the very essence of prosperity, 
in fact, is production and trade. 


Stop Government Competition 

7. The withdrawal of government 
from competition with private enter- 
prise in the production of goods and 
the rendering of services for the use 
of the people of the country. Private 
enterprise supplies public revenue. It 
is axiomatic that private business, 
which carries the burden of taxation 
and is subject to the control of gov- 
ernment, cannot live in competition 
with a government able to finance its 
deficits by taxing the very private en- 
terprises with which it competes. 

Government must either’ refrain 
from competing with business, or be 
prepared to absorb business. Yet gov- 
ernment competition with business has 
steadily expanded and intensified. This 
trend must be stopped and government 
confined to its proper functions if in- 
dustry is to plan ahead and enter into 
the long time commitments essential to 
recovery. Alfred E. Smith, who has 
had considerable experience in govern- 
ment, remarked (June 20, 1935): “The 
government cannot do business because 
it isn’t organized to do it. There is no 
line of business it can undertake and 
be successful. It doesn’t even conduct 
its own business very well.” It does, 
however, possess the power to ruin the 
businesses of its citizens, when it com- 
petes with them. 


Dr. Hettinger cave this address belore the 1935 In- 
stitute of Public Affaiws 
Charlottesville 


University Virginia, at 


The author, graduate of Leland Stan- 
ford, and Ph.D. Harvard, served as econ- 
omist for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston; associate professor graduate 
School of Business Administration at 
Harvard; assistant to the President 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates and 
Economic Adviser to the NRA. He is 
now engaged in investment banking. 


Profit as Motivating Force 

8. The initiation of governmental 
policies that in actual practice demon- 
strate that private enterprise will be 
afforded an opportunity to earn a rea- 
sonable profit constituting a fair re- 
turn on investment. It is the pros- 
pect for profit that serves as the moti- 
vating force initiating industrial ex- 
pansion and reémployment, and mass 
reémployment makes recovery. 


Abandon Taxing Power to 
Redistribute Wealth 


9. The abandonment of the use of 
the Federal taxing power as a facility 
for the redistribution of wealth. The 
whole burden of unemployment insur- 
ance is placed upon business. Half the 
expense of old age annuities has been 
levied upon business. The excise and 
“nuisance” tax programs single out 
certain businesses as tax collectors for 
the Federal government. The recently 
proposed tax on so-called “bigness,” if 
adopted, is likely to prove a tax on 
efficiency. Government efforts to achieve 
social reform and a redistribution of 
wealth through such channels of taxa- 
tion will level incomes downward 
rather than raise standards of living. 
A discount apparently is to be placed 
upon industrial ability, initiative and 
the creation of gainful employment for 
labor. 


Recovery First 

10. Emphasis upon recovery instead 
of immediate reform with the realiza- 
tion that genuine reform, where found 
essential, may be carried out subse- 
quently in an orderly manner. 


Employment in Durable Goods Field 
11. Recognition that recovery must 
come by reémployment where unem- 
ployment now exists, that is, in the 
field of durable goods. The govern- 
ment cannot spend its way either into 
prosperity or out of debt. No recov- 
ery has been or can be achieved 
through the creation of consumer pur- 
chasing power. The durable goods in- 
dustries remain the heart of the de- 
pression and the road to recovery. 


Which Plan Do We Want? 

The first essential to recovery in 
America is to determine whether we 
shall recover under the individualistic 
economy of capitalism or under the 
collective economy of national economic 
planning. The two are essentially an- 
tagonistic. 

The depression, which has already 
existed in the United States for over 
six years, has become a needless de- 
pression. Those unbalances in the eco- 
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nomic situation which originally caused 
it have largely passed. Recovery 
would be well advanced were it not for 
the long series of “reform” measures, 
already discussed, which are being im- 
posed upon the country by certain 
groups of the population who believe 
these changes to be in the public wel- 
fare. Such reform proposals, loosely 
coordinated and at times conflicting, 
represent the foundations upon which 
National Economic Planning is to be 
erected in this country. 

Pressure for the introduction of 
these reforms has brought economic 
recovery practically to a standstill. No 
permanent reduction in unemployment 
has been achieved since September of 
1933. The United States has experi- 
enced an unbalanced and disorderly 
economic recovery, more erratic, chao- 
tic and unpredictable in its movements 
than that of any nation of commercial 
importance in the world. Sweeping 
advances, both in 1933 and 1934, were 
followed by confidence-wrecking, mo- 
vale-testing declines. More ground has 
been covered, more action seen, and yet 
less gain recorded than in the world as 
a whole. It has been a defensive rather 
than a confident recovery; it has been 
limited in extent and achieved with 
difficulty through the laborious hurd- 
ling of obstacles constantly interposed 
by the national economic planning of 
the past two years. It has been a 
“planned recovery.” 


Some Comparisons 

The statistical reports of the League 
of Nations provide the basis for a com- 
parison of recovery in the United 
States with that abroad. The progress 
since June of 1933 (essentially coinci- 
dent with the beginning of national 
economic planning in this country) is 
shown in the table below; the com- 
parison extends to the latest month 
(generally March 1935) for which ini- 
formation is available in the League’s 
reports: 
PERCENTAGE OF GAINS OR LOSSES IN 

THE VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRO- 

DUCTION SINCE JUNE, 1933 


POMIRNINER Ssoccandavensssncseuscesoususe’ 41% gain 
RRM MUEY  csscscconcsscusatesscceeees 33% gain 
MMR “exis kx SEsyoss ta ns cactessosssssns 31% gain 
a aa a 26% gain 
PIRES eo s4s cca sucahecenyacassntauek 24% gain 
United Kingdom .............. 20% gain 
co) RE eee 19% gain 
RRMIRMETIEML | cicosicossvsvascasvessvanve 19% gain 
URINARY sieocecssicavicisititcricctiat 17% gain 
RIM Soi Sak tea es cous tp caked 17% gain 
0 OREN techy RL Se 17% gain 
RU RIN BRIER oss cegcscehvediyesvvonedeiues 14% gain 
POD ekacesocudvsccscanabesecneneel 10% gain 
SINE Uc cciveseu ck cieahoascadoones 8% gain 
Czechoslovakia _ .............06 8% gain 
PUGSGOEIOTIGS oo. cSsicscscsssasee 0 

BPMN saticw a sckdecacsuisssvecdees 1% loss 
BUUREN rcs cicct gabon saveccdaats 3% loss 
UNITED STATEGB.......... 9% loss 
Pa, iidyictiscetcivsikiscectsate 16% loss 


The durable goods industries remain 
the heart of the depression, and consti- 
tute the road to recovery. In them, 

(Turn to page 588) 
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What Shall We Do With Our Children? 


Here is a carefully considered 
statement by an experienced edu- 
cator as to what the rights of 
youth are. It's sound and sensible 
and it points out a large field of 
activity for Kiwanis clubs.* 


S fathers and as Kiwanians we 
are greatly interested in chil- 


dren but only as we give more 
than ordinary thought to what has 
happened in this country during the 
passing years do we appreciate the 
need for clear thinking about the an- 
swer to this vital question. 

Let me give you some figures to 
help make clear a part of what I mean. 
The first Federal Census in 1790 
showed that for every thousand chil- 
dren sixteen years of age and under 
in this country, there were 785 adults 
twenty years of age or older. In 
other words we were not only a young 
nation but we were a nation of chil- 
dren with nearly a third more chil- 
dren for whom food, shelter, clothing, 
etc., must be provided than there were 
adults to provide these things. But the 
last Federal Census in 1930 showed 
that for every thousand children six- 
teen years of age and younger there 
were 2013 adults twenty years of age 
or older. In the one hundred forty 
years we had become both an adult na- 
tion and a nation of adults. 


Values are Changing 


When the first census was taken we 
were a people of rural and small town 
life in which the home provided nearly 
all the necessities and materials of 
life. Each child at a very early age 
had duties and in performing them 
contributed to the economic welfare 
of the family. Moreover he learned 
the lessons of responsibility, initiative, 
industry, thrift, courage, codperation, 
helpfulness, etc., which became basic 
virtues in our society. He was an 
asset and the adult world needed him. 
But by the time the last census was 
taken we had become an urban popu- 
lation, with mass production, special- 
ized activity, machine labor. Father 
and often mother, too, leave home early 
and return late, very little labor re- 
mains in the home, children have few 
if any tasks important to the welfare 
of the whole family. In other words 





* At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, this address by Dean Ash- 
baugh was received most enthusiastically. It’s a 
live Kiwanis subject. 


By E. J. ASHBAUGH 


Dean, School of Education, Miami University; 


Member, 


the child is not needed to help produce 
food, clothing, etc. There are too 
many adults to do this. He is a lia- 
bility or as an old farmer expressed 
it to me a few years ago, “It don’t 
pay to raise children no more.”’ 

But this is only part of the story. 
We did not change quickly or directly. 
Until the seventies, the beginning of 
our industrial revolution, the labor of 
children had been almost exclusively 
for parents, in the home, or as ap- 
prentices. Now we find them as wage 
earners in the factories and fields. As 
reported by the Federal Census the 
amount of child labor mounted stead- 
ily until 1890 when more than eight- 
een percent or approximately one in 
five of all children between five and 
fifteen years of age were wage earners. 
In 1900 and 1910 the figures remained 
the same with this large percent of 
little children serving long hours of 
labor with resultant mortality, poor 
health, lack of education, and attend- 
ant evils. 

Meanwhile, however, we began to 
voice the sentiment that children have 
an inherent right to health, to play, 
to a fair chance to live successfully 
with others, and that education is the 
means by which this may be achieved. 
We cried, ‘Send the children to 
school.’”’ Child labor laws and school 
attendance laws followed and 1920 
showed child labor cut in half to nine 
percent and 1930 almost halved again 
to slightly more than four and one- 
half percent. 

So children came to school in ever 
increasing numbers. School terms were 
lengthened, they remained in school 
more years, teachers were better 
trained, the curriculum was enriched, 
more and larger buildings were pro- 
vided. Educators perceived that the 
Three R’s were not enough. Education 
in terms of literacy was insufficient 
and more than a decade before the 
economic smash of 1929, our leading 
educational thinkers were saying 
schools must prepare for life in a com- 
plex society. They must develop health, 
and ethical character and citizenship 
and worthy home membership, and 
prepare for the wise use of leisure. 
Also, you, Mr, Public, had some ideas 
also. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion perceived that children spent their 
pennies as soon as they got them for 
candy and ice cream, etc., and so they 
said to the schools, ‘Teach Thrift,”’ 
which in terms of later developments 
seemed to mean, “Don’t spend your 


Kiwanis Club of Oxford, Ohio 


money. Give it to us and we’ll spend 
it.” The American Bar Association 
perceived crime and lawlessness, so 
they said, “Teach the Constitution.” 
The American Manufacturers Associa- 
tion said, “Teach Industrial Arts.” 
The ladies said to us, “Teach Home 
Economics and Music and Art.” 

But there was another group speak- 
ing here and there also, which said, 
“Schools cost too much. Too many are 
going to school, There are too many 
fads and frills. If every one goes to 
school, who will dig our ditches, haul 
our garbage, do our menial work?” 
This voice was perhaps best exempli- 
fied by a pamphlet published in 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled ‘Sanctified 
Squander.” This group, often easily 
identified with great wealth, few chil- 
dren, vested interests, became larger 
and more vociferous after October, 
1929, and we closed schools, shortened 
terms, let teachers go months and 
months without pay, ceased buying 
books and supplies. 

Well, what shall we do with our 
children? Send them back into in- 
dustry—child labor? No, we can’t do 
that. Industry says, ‘‘We don’t want 
them,” and if you have a job you don’t 
either. Turn them out onto the streets 
and highways? It is variously estimated 
that somewhere between half a million 
and three million have gone there. 


Rights of a Child 


To me it seems that these things are 
true. Each child has a right to all 
the education which his native ability 
will enable him to utilize. 

Every Youth has a right to an op- 
portunity for constructive, self-respect- 
ing labor. He has a right to an op- 
portunity to enough work to enable 
him to feel that he is an economic pro- 
ducer, that he may look forward to 
reasonable economic security, if he 
has done his part. (Again God pity 
us if we lead our young people to be- 
lieve that irrespective of what they 
have done during youth and middle 
age, they will be well provided for 
when they get old). Youth has a 
right to conditions which will enable 
him to establish a home at a reason- 
able age. He has a right to a part, a 
constructive part, in the development 
of a government of which he can be 
proud and under which he can enjoy 
the rights stated above. 

As I see it, this is the major prob- 
lem, the most pressing problem of 
America and of the world. 


’ 
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Federal Tree Planting Program 


IWANIS International, able to 
K point to codperative tree-plant- 

ing programs conducted by a 
number of its individual clubs, has 
had no small place in the national pat- 
tern of conservation and reforestation 
accentuated during the past two years 
by intensified government action. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin these clubs 
have been particularly busy; their col 
lective effort there and in other states 
shows that the seeds of conservation 
are taking root, 

Significant, too, is this growth of 
public appreciation of the tremendous 
need for reforestation just at a time 
when the U. S. Forest Service pro- 
claims 1935 as the greatest forest 
tree-planting year in its history. The 
close of the year will find over 210,- 
950,000 trees planted on some 226,- 
700 acres of forest land. To do the 
job, thousands were lifted from the 
relief rolls and put on year-round or 
temporary jobs. Spring planting 
moved steadily toward the Shelterbelt 
Project’s goal in the Great Plains, and 
distribution of trees to farmers 
through federal-state coédperation kept 
pace with previous years. 

Because reforestation is a_ vital 
phase of its program of forest man- 
agement, it can serve as an index to 
the activities of the Forest Service. 

Forest planting was concentrated on 
existing national forests, lately-ac- 
quired additions and newly created 
Purchase Units (lands under contract 
of sale to the U. S. and soon to be- 
come national forests). Extension of 
government administration of the lat- 
ter lands is one of the spearheads of 
the attack by foresters on conditions 


A STRIDE TOWARD RECOVERY 


threatening the existence of the na- 
tion’s forest empire. 

Specifically: forest lands constitute 
almost one-third the area of the con- 
tinental United States. Three-fourths 
of them have long been in private own- 
ership. On them, even in recent years, 
fires have swept more than 41 million 
acres annually. Destructive cutting, 
plus fires, has resulted in a total of 74 
million acres devastated, and millions 
more left with crippled growing stock. 

The commercial forest area, from 
which our future lumber supplies must 
come, includes (for ownership is not 
stable) at least 50 million acres under 
long-time tax delinquency. This shakes 
economic stability of farming, manu- 
facturing and local government; until 
these denuded lands produce forest 
crops again they cannot support com- 
munities, nor adequately protect im- 
portant watersheds. From lands large- 
ly in this category have come some 
nine million acres purchased or ap- 
proved for purchase since 1933 by the 
Federal Government. Putting them 
under Forest Service administration is 
a long step toward reclamation of the 
country’s forests. 


Policies 

Reforestation on these derelict 
acres is one phase of a program de- 
signed to: 

1. Restore production of timber 
and other forest products on these 
lands and maintain that production on 
a “sustained yield’’ or continuous 
basis. 

2. Provide forest protection on 
watersheds to eliminate rapid run-off 
of rain, to mitigate floods, and to in- 


By F. A. SILCOX 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


sure abundant water supply for com- 
munities, 

3. Enable their widespread use as 
national recreation areas. 
4. Harbor wild life. 
5. Provide for’ the 
maintenance of all other forest val- 
ues, including range for livestock, 

scenic values, fishing streams, etc. 

6. Rehabilitate and stabilize forest- 
dependent communities through stabil- 
ity of management of forest lands for 
the permanence of their resources. 

These policies representing what is 
termed “‘multiple-use’’ management of 
forest lands have been carried out by 
the Forest Service on its national for- 
ests for more than a quarter-century. 


permanent 


Private Farm Forest Planting 


Along with its large-scale reforesta- 
tion work on government lands, the 
Forest Service is encouraging private 
farm forest planting through the 
Clarke-McNary forestry law. Under 
its Section 4, codperation between the 
U. S. Forest Service and state forestry 
departments enables wide distribution 
of tree seedlings at cost, to be used 
for farm woodlots and shelter belt and 
windbreak planting. Forest Service re- 
ports show 20,208,106 tree seedlings 
distributed to farmers in 38 states and 
two territories last year. State nur- 
sery production was raised; seedlings 
for planting on _ state-owned land 
were thrice that of the previous year; 
distribution from these nurseries for 
private timberland planting other than 
farm lands took a sharp jump. Large 
amounts of state nursery trees were 
planted by the CCC for erosion control. 
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Millions of little trees are now growing in U. S. Forest Service 
This one is the Beal Nursery, Huron National Forest, Michigan. 
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Great Plains Shelterbelt Project 

Planting on the dramatically con- 
ceived Great Plains Shelterbelt Project 
for 1935 was completed on 125 miles in 
the six states sliced by the Zone; 4,800 
acres of special farmstead plantings 
also were made on 1,800 farms in co- 
operation with the farmers. Work pro- 
vided: 28,000 man-days. 

Thus is tree-planting contributing to 
national forest development, extending 
benefits of farm windbreaks and farm 
woodlots (for cash supplemental] in- 
come through sale of posts, firewood), 
and in the establishment of shelterbelts 
contributing to conservation of soil 
moisture to offset the parching 
droughts, and to better farming and 
living conditions in the Great Plains. 
Behind this panoramic campaign des- 
tined to increase the amount of grow- 
ing trees strategically planted for maxi- 
mum service, is a correspondingly large 
activity conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice: nurseries, from whence the seed- 
lings come. 

Compared to the 226,700 acres of 
forest planting this year, 74,000 acres 
were planted in 1934. In turn, 1934’s 
program showed an increase of eight 
per cent over the record of 1933. The 
limitation on areas planted was the 
quantity of suitable nursery stock avail- 
able. A policy of exactly matching the 
tree species to the locality and specific 
growing conditions is necessary; it 
makes for life insurance of the young 
trees. With the welcome aid of CCC 
workers, expansion of the Forest Serv- 
ice nurseries during 1934 was notable 
—they were creating the ammunition 
for the big drive in ’35. 

To handle shelterbelt planting de- 
mands, new nurseries have been estab- 
lished. Since one to four years are 
needed for seedling-growing, the out- 
put of these nurseries will enable larger 
plantings for the Zene in the future. 
Here again, careful selection of species 
for specific conditions assures long- 
lived plantations; behind this common- 
sense policy a unique research organi- 
zation is providing a vast bulwark of 
pertinent information, laboriously com- 
piled. 


Fire Protection 

Reforestation is hardly feasible un- 
less concurrently there is strict fire pro- 
tection on existing forests. When fires 
are checked, Nature is aided in repro- 
duction of new timber crops, older trees 
mature rapidly into usable timber, and 
wild life is guarded against extinction 
or depletion. Recreational areas are 
saved from devastation; floods—often 
the direct result of heavy rainfall on 
fire-denuded acres—are reduced. Com- 
munities and lives are guarded. 

Courage in the face of danger; devo- 
tion to duty; swift movements of grim- 
faced men—these are the elements that 
make forest fire fighting the most thea- 
trical of all the foresters’ duties. For- 
esters, not so romantically inclined, 
however, rejoice because the last few 
years have wrought wonders in pre- 
suppression and control of forest fires. 
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A new forest in the making. A planting ~~ se devastated timberland in the Ozarks in 
rkansas. 


Money and men—thousands of CCC en- 
rollees—have resulted in many new 
truck and horse trails through formerly 
inaccessible areas, improvement and 
maintenance of old roads, construction 
of miles of telephone lines and hun- 
dreds of lookout towers. Guard stations 
and buildings to house protective forces 
and equipment were built and hundreds 
and thousands of acres of high fire 
danger containing dead and down tim- 
ber were cleared of hazards. In the na- 
tional forests careful organization has 
resulted in a “forest fire department” 
ready to move fast on an instant’s no- 
tice, highly equipped and toughened 
with experience, under guidance of 
trained leaders. 

Mechanization of its forces, constant 
improvement of technique—these aims 
are uppermost for the Forest Service’s 
firemen. A radio laboratory works over- 
time in Portland, Oregon, developing 
short-wave radio equipment for use in 
the forests; the last few years have 
brought swift-paced strides in this 
work. Result: more than a thousand 
sets on duty in Western forests for 
emergency communication this past fire 
season. Firebreaks are built by special- 
ly constructed tractors—another way 
to cut down on the time factor, the big- 
gest ally of forest fires. Airplane land- 
ing fields have been built in isolated 
mountain areas to speed up transporta- 
tion of men and supplies to the fire 
fronts. Too, airplanes are being used in 
experiments concerning the feasibility 
of dropping pumps, water and supplies 
to the men on the fire lines. 





Business Angles 


Planting and protection—two large- 
scale jobs; but national forest admin- 
istration goes further. The national 
forest supervisor is a manager of a 
complex business organization, the ma- 
jor problems of which vary with each 
individual forest. His job: to direct the 
business for “the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people.” 

As the national forests are not “res- 
ervations” where forest products are 
bottled up, timber and other products 


are sold at fair rates to qualified bid- 
ders. The job of the forester in a trans- 
action of this sort is to designate what 
timber is to be taken out or what prod- 
ucts may be used, and to enforce regu- 
lations concerning the methods of 
operation. By selling only mature tim- 
ber, and by protecting younger grow- 
ing stands, sustained-yield on the for- 
ests is guaranteed, 

Timber sales provide a considerable 
portion of the receipts from forest re- 
sources, but many national forests, 
principally in the West, provide graz- 
ing lands for millions of head of cattle; 
grazing permits are issued to cattle- 
men, under Forest Service regulations 
designed to keep the grazing lands per- 
manently in productive condition. Power 
developments on waterways plus other 
specialized work depending upon the 
resources present are licensed to oper- 
ate on the national forests. Summer 
home and resort sites are leased; camp 
grounds are built and maintained and 
fish streams stocked and improved for 
fishermen; hunting is allowed (in sea- 
son) except in areas designated as 
game refuges, and scientific game man- 
agement is practiced to bring about and 
maintain a proper balance in wild life, 
to increase game animals where the 
population is depleted and to hold them 
in check where the ranges in some 
places are overstocked. Forest super- 
visors, rangers in charge of forest dis- 
tricts, and their staffs, supervise these 
manifold activities. 


Research 

Of supreme importance to the future 
of U. S. forest lands is the division 
of research maintained by the Forest 
Service. This organization includes ex- 
periment stations spotted in all sections 
of the country, able to work out prob- 
lems arising under various conditions. 
A Forest Products Laboratory is main- 
tained at Madison, Wisconsin, in co- 
éperation with the University of Wis- 
consin, to study the wide field of utili- 
zation of wood products. Information is 
developed here of high value to wood 

(Turn to page 591) 
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Why Read—and What? 


By EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 


Professor of English, University of Illinois; 
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HE great men of the past are dead 

and the great men of today are 

almost as inaccessible to us as if 
they were. But Homer and Plato, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Goethe and 
Dante and Jesus, to mention only seven 
names of men most worth knowing in 
the last twenty-five hundred years, are 
alive today, ready to talk to us as long 
as we care to listen. For a good book 
is, as Milton said three hundred years 
ago, “the precious life blood of a mas- 
ter spirit embalmed and treasured up 
to a life beyond life.” 

The habit of reading good books fur- 
nishes the best insurance against bore- 
dom. Of the two kinds of insurance 
against being bored by life—the friend- 
ship of living people and the friendship 
with books—the book friendships have 
a decided advantage over living friends 
in that they are always available, 
whereas our living friends may have 
gone fishing or have a committee meet- 
ing at just the time we want to see 
them. Our book friends, on the other 
hand, have no prior engagements. 

Through books we can always con- 
verse with the best and wisest people 
whenever we care to. They are always 
at our service ready to give us the 
best thoughts of the wisest and most 
entertaining minds of all the ages. 

Books are the most influential things 
in the world. There is a story that has 
come down to us from the very dawn 
cf history that illustrates what I mean. 
In the year 685 B.C., we are told, the 
Spartans were engaged in an unsuc- 
cessful war. Finally in despair they 
appealed to the oracle at Delphi to tell 
them what to do. They were told that 
they could win only by securing a 
leader from Athens. Reluctantly they 
sent to Athens for a leader, explaining 
their reason for asking help from a 
riva] city-state. The Athenians, though 
unwilling to help their old enemies the 
Spartans, did not dare to disobey the 
oracle, They sent, therefore, as a 
leader, not a military man, but an old 
lame schoolmaster named Tyrtaeus. 
Though he could not fight, he could 
write battle songs, and it was to the 
inspiration of these war lyrics that the 
Spartans ascribed their final victory. 

We seldom stop to think that the 
great cathedrals of Europe owe their 
existence to a book—the Bible; and 
that to that same book we owe the free 
institutions under which we live. It was 
the putting of the Bible into the hands 
of the common people in their own 
everyday language that marked the be- 


ginning of the development of English 
popular liberty. In a very true sense 
we are what we are today as a result 
of what our ancestors read. 

It is equally true that our charac- 
ters are now being molded by what we 
read. Every one of us is what he is to- 
day very largely as a result of his read- 
ing. Indeed we might almost infer from 
the character of the men we know the 
kind of reading by which their person- 
ality has been fashioned. Consequently 
it is extremely important what kind of 
books our young veople read, I for one 
fee] considerable apprehension over the 
effect upon the present generation of 
youth of the books that have been popu 
lar in the last two decades. 


Two Faults in Current Fiction 

Two outstanding faults in current 
fiction seem to me obvious. It is dirty, 
and morally misleading. This degrada- 
tion of literature immediately followed 
the great war. Writers found that the 
reading public craved a continuance of 
war excitement. They found the every- 
day virtues and decencies flat and 
flavorless. Something stronger was 
needed to make people sit up and take 
notice. In short, they found that it 
paid to be dirty—that literary dirt was 
pay dirt. Besides, it was easier to be 
dirty than to be clever; and so dirti- 
ness became confused with genius. The 
dirtier the book was, the better it sold. 
The way to prosperity and perferment 
was found to lie in the nakedest pos- 
sible dealing with what had hitherto 
been the secrets of the bedroom and 
the bathroom, 

The defense offered was that these 
writers were portraying life; and, since 
life has its animal side, their method 
was to be commended for its uncom- 
promising honesty. It is true, of course, 
that life has its unlovely aspects, but 
that certainly does not make it neces- 
sary that we shall emphasize only that 
side of it. 

I have a colored cook who persists 
in ordering the dressed chickens from 
one certain dealer because she says he 
“takes out all the entries.” Now the 
“entries” are unquestionably an im- 
portant, indeed a necessary, part of our 
biological equipment, but they are not 
the whole man, nor are they the most 
interesting section of human anatomy. 
What would be thought of a treatise 
on general physiology that discussed 
only what lies below the diaphragm, 
completely ignoring the heart, the 
brain, the respiratory system, and 
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treating only the peristaltic action of 
the intestines? 

Yet that is a perfectly fair analogy 
to what these popular writers of the 
intestinal school of fiction have done in 
the last two decades. Instead of por- 
traying life as a whole, they have de- 
pended for their popular appeal on the 
stressing of the animal] instincts, the 
sensuality that links man with the 
beasts. Above all, these writers have 
tried to shun romance and to avoid all 
appearance of restraint or reticence, 
because both romance and_ reticence 
were branded as “mid-Victorian,” and 
to be mid-Victorian was regarded as 
fatal to success, The worst condemna- 
tion a modern critic could give to a 
book was to say “It is as sentimental as 
Dickens.”’ A recent book was dismissed 
by a reviewer with a curt summary 
evidently intended to damn it complete- 
ly. He said simply “A clean book.” 

But even a worse charge than filthi- 
ness may be brought against the popu- 
lar fiction of our day. It is not only 
dirty, but immoral. It tends to under- 
mine our faith in the qualities upon 
which our civilization is founded, and 
through which it may hope to endure. 
It is a demoralizing thing to have these 
writers continually hold up for our ad- 
miration and emulation the neurasthen- 
ics and the sexually promiscuous, I do 
not find fault with them because they 
portray vice. The great English au- 
thors like Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, and our own Hawthorne, 
were not unaware of sin, nor were they 
inhibited from representing it. But 
neither in David Copperfield nor in 
Vanity Fair nor in Adam Bede nor 
in The Scarlet Letter does vice wear 
the mask of virtue. Today that mis- 
representation is the rule, and it goes 
by the name of “sophistication.” 

Just what is meant by this term may 
be inferred from a recent review of a 
popular play of which the critic wrote, 
“It is the most sophisticated play of the 
season. I have never seen another com- 
edy that made adultery so unimportant.” 

One of the most sophisticated books 
I have read recently was an English 
novel in which a lady seeking a divorce 
so that she might marry another man 
with whom she had fallen violently in 
love gets into trouble with the English 
court because she admits that her testi- 
mony at an earlier hearing had been 
false when she had affirmed her uncom- 
promising marital fidelity. The author 
dwells at length upon the clear-eyed 
courage and her splendid truthfulness 
in explaining voluntarily to the judge 
that in her former testimony she had 
not mentioned her one indiscretion be- 
lieving that committing adultery only 
once ought not to count against her. 

The effect of such distortions of the 
moral values is simply incalculable. I 
believe the post-war moral slump is due 
in no small degree to the confusion of 
our minds by the books we have read. 
Partly because these books have been 
dirty and cynical, we have lost our re- 
spect for goodness; and the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of honesty and sobriety 


and self-control are either in down- 
right disrepute, or are viewed with 
tolerant amusement as quaint survivals 
of Victorian priggishness. 

I have spoken of two reasons for the 
cultivation of the habit of reading good 
books—because it is the best form of 
insurance against boredom, and _ be- 
“ause books make us what we are. In 
this connection I have pointed out two 
faults in the books of fiction which 
have been the best sellers in recent 
years. Because they have been prevail- 
ingly filthy and demoralizing, they have 


tended to make us neither wiser nor 
better. They may best be omitted, 


therefore, from a young person’s read- 
ing program. 


What to Read 

It remains to speak positively of 
what to read; and for this, within the 
limits of this article, there is little 
space. Perhaps it may best be done 
within the framework of a simple story 
of what happened to two friends of 
mine who spent a summer three years 
ago in County Kerry on the southwest 
coast of Ireland at the little city of 
Kenmore, only an hour’s ride from Kil- 
larney and the lakes—one of the love- 
liest districts, by the way, in western 
Europe. While there, they became 
acquainted with a woman named Anne 
Delaney who did their laundry work in 
her little one-roomed cottage on the 
hillside overlooking the sea. The cot- 
tage was a very primitive one, scarcely 
more than a cabin, with rafters black 
with peat smoke and no windows; but 
neither lack of ventilation nor lack of 
light could dull the gleam of humor in 
her Irish eyes, or dim the flash of her 
smile. Last summer these friends of 
mine again visited County Kerry and 
saw Anne Delaney in her hillside cot- 
tage, changed now—and for the better. 
She told them that her little nephew 
from Londonderry had come to live 
with her, and that, owing to an injury 
to his spine, he had to lie in bed all 
the time, and that to please him she 
had a window cut in the east end of 
the cottage (as she said) “to let in 
the sea.” And then, later, because he 
had seemed so grateful, and because 
she loved the little fellow, she had a 
window cut in the west end “to let in 
the woods and fields,’ and how finally 


she had a window cut in the roof “to 
let in the sky.” 
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Let in the Seal 

It seems to me this simple Irish 
woman with the heart of a poet has a 
message for us, for are we not living 
in dark and airless cabins of self-im- 
posed limitation, whereas we might, if 
we would, be living here and now in the 
lighted airy rooms of the heavenly 
Father’s house? I suggest, therefore, 
that we cut a window in the east end 
of the cabin and let in the sea. Read, 
or read again, the great sea stories, 
and feel, or renew, the thrill of high 
adventure. Read Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Captain Marryat’s Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy; Smollett’s The Adven- 
tures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom; 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast; 
Conrad’s Lord Jim, and The Nigger of 
the Narcissus; Sabatini’s Captain 
Blood; Kipling’s Captains Courageous; 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island; Janvier’s 
In the Sargasso Sea; Jack London’s 
The Sea Wolf. Open a window in the 
east end and let in the sea. 


Let in the Woods and Fields! 

Why not open a window in the west 
end also and let in the woods and fields? 
Read the great stories of life out of 
doors, and get the fun of a vacation 
without its perilous accompaniments of 
sunburn or infection. Read Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer; T. B. Aldrich’s The Story of 
a Bad Boy; Dickens’ David Copper- 
field, Great Expectations, and A Tale 
of Two Cities; Howells’ The Minister’s 
Charge; Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, 
Seott’s Ivanhoe and Kenilworth; Saba- 
tini’s Fortune’s Fool; and James Boyd’s 
Drums and Marching On. Open a 
window in the west end and let in the 
woods and fields. 


Let in the Sky! 

Finally open a window in the roof 
and let in the sky. It is one of the 
tragedies of modern life that the great- 
est literature in the world is at the 
same time most accessible and least 
read. I refer, of course, to the Bible, 
which is rapidly becoming a neglected 
and even a forgotten book. Yet the 
great stories of the ancient world are 
there—in the narrative of Joseph and 
his brothers in the book of Genesis, in 
the stories of Samson and of Jonah, of 
Esther and of Ruth, Goethe called the 
latter the loveliest idyl ever written, 
and it surely deserves such high praise. 
Nor should one neglect to include in 
this connection some of the parables of 
Jesus. The story of the Prodigal Son, 
for example, considered quite apart 
from its religious significance or asso- 
ciations, and looked at solely from the 
standpoint of its incomparable artistry, 
belongs in the short list of the world’s 
masterpieces that are inimitable. It be- 
longs with Keats’ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, with the Venus of Melos and the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, with 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” and Phi- 
dias’ sculptures on the frieze of the 
Parthenon—forever beyond praise. Cut 
a window in the roof and let in the 
heavens with their eternal peace. 
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Someone Must Pay 


Since only about 17% of judg- 
ments in automobile accident cases 
are ever satisfied in whole or in 
part, and since only 7°, of those 
judgments are ever paid, the au- 
thor urges compulsory liability in- 
surance. He says the cost to all 
will be much less than the total 
losses of all injured persons plus 
legal expenses and court costs. 


F all the Americans who die from 
| automobile accidents each year were 

laid end to end, there would be no 
end. Granting a decent interval of fif- 
teen minutes for the final disposition of 
each victim, a new one would always 
be arriving in an ambulance, a hearse, 
a sack, or a bushel basket. 

But perhaps we think too much of 
the crushed and silent thousands of the 
dead, not enough of the million injured. 
How do we provide for the maimed and 
crippled, for the wives and children of 
those who have lost their lives or liveli- 
hoods? It is true that our common law 
rule requires the guilty motorist to 
make some recompense for the suffer- 
ing he causes, but we stubbornly close 
our eyes to the fact that the problem 
is too big for the courts alone to cope 
with. 

The accident victim knows little 
about the law, and is likely to fall into 
the hands of ambulance-chasing legal 
racketeers, who will settle his case for 
what they can get, and take out forty 
or fifty per cent as a contingent fee. If 
he is lucky enough to escape these dis- 
reputable counselors and employs a 
good lawyer, he will be charged at least 
one third, and if he lives in a large 
city, he will have to wait two or three 
years before he can get his day in 
court. Legal machinery simply cannot 
keep up with the inflowing stream of 
automobile cases, which amount to 
about one half of all the civil disputes 
tried by jury. 

How much will the court allow him 
to recover? It is all up to the jury, 
and no one under heaven can predict 
the findings of twelve men good and 
true. Chosen for jury service because 
the community has not found them 
worthy of other responsibility, moti- 
vated by passion or prejudice, swayed 
by the eloquence of skillful advocates 
and confused by conflicting medical 
testimony, they may award a mechanic 
$500 for loss of the hand which was 
his living and give a pretty girl $15,000 
for a scar on her cheek. A cripple may 


recover only his hospital expenses, or 
the jury may make him rich. 

If the guilty motorist carried insur- 
ance, the victim’s chance to recover a 
fat judgment is good, but in that case 
the claims adjuster for the insurance 
company may visit him at his bedside 
and secure settlement at a figure which 
will cover immediate expenses but will 
leave nothing to provide for the hor- 
rible eventuality of partial or complete 
disablement. 

Even so, perhaps the victim is for- 
tunate that he was not struck by one 
of those indigent drivers of “lizzies” and 
“road lice” whose slender means will not 
even pay for flowers. Of all the car 
owners in the country, one third have 
incomes below $2000 a year. One-third 
of the drivers carry liability insurance, 
but it is not the same third, and many 
of the guilty have no property which 
can be reached by the courts. In fact, 
of all the judgments recovered by the 
injured, only about 17% are ever satis- 
fied in whole or in part, and of the total 
amount awarded in these judgments, 
only 7% are paid. 


Advantages of Compensation Plan 


The automobile compensation plan 
has been developed to meet this situa- 
tion. It promises to end the uncertainty 
of jury verdicts under the negligence 
rule; to relieve the overburdened courts 
so that they can bring their calendars 
up to date and deal efficiently with 
other types of litigation; to wipe out 
the ambulance-chaser and the high- 
pressure claim agent; to eliminate the 
injustice of hasty settlements; to 


drive the indigent motorist off the 
road; and to take care of those victims 
who cannot now recover anything. 
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The plan is like that of workmen’s 
compensation, and rests upon a similar 
assumption, namely, that automobile 
accidents are an inevitable result of the 
use of millions of motor cars by vast 
numbers of people of average human 
frailty. Safety campaigns, improved 
motor cars and highways, the enforce- 
ment of strict speed and licensing laws 
—these may all help to reduce accidents 
by twenty or thirty or even forty per 
cent, but will never eliminate them en- 
tirely, because they cannot change hu- 
man nature, 

Just as the injured workman is 
granted compensation without the 
necessity for showing that his employer 
was at fault, so, under the automobile 
plan, the injured man will only have 
to prove that he received his hurt from 
a car driven by another. Instead of 
going through the slow agony of ex- 
pensive litigation in the courts, he will 
take his claim directly to a state com- 
mission, whose referees, medical exam- 
iners, and claim investigators will hold 
hearings at regular intervals in princi- 
pal cities, Statutory schedules of com- 
pensation will limit the discretion of 
the referees, and in no case will a 
claimant be allowed to recover more 
than a reasonable living, as the plan 
aims to compensate the disabled bread- 
winner or his widow and family rather 
than to console the business executive 
whose actual loss of income may 
amount each year to fifty thousand. 

Every motorist will be required to 
carry liability insurance. If he cannot 
afford it, why then he cannot afford a 
car, either. If the company raises his 
premium because there have been too 
many judgments against him, that is 
his own fault. Rates will be higher, in- 
evitably, probably half again as high, 
and taxpayers will have to foot the bill 
for commissioners’ salaries. But the 
cost to all will be much less than the 
aggregate loss of all the injured per- 
sons, plus all the expenses of adversary 
parties in law suits, plus the three dol- 
lars per day which the state pays to 
every juror under our present system. 

Millions of motor cars swarm over 
the highways of America. Like beauti- 
ful deadly insects they run the daily 
gauntlet of death, breed and multiply, 
and drag themselves off at last to the 
scrap heap to make room for new and 
shinier millions. Someone must pay for 
all the damage which inevitably accom- 
panies their use and enjoyment. Should 
not the motorist pay the cost of his 
own business and pleasure? 
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Shake Hands 


“It is by his hands that man hangs, 
monkey-like, from the branches of the 
tree of knowledge.”—Darwin. 


hand in the human economy needs 

no emphasis. “The organ of the 
organs,”’ wise old Aristotle termed the 
hand for centuries before Christ was 
born. There exist few actions, cere- 
monies, or rites in which the hand is 
not an important actor. 

Hands are responsible for today’s 
wealth of history. The fountainhead of 
all knowledge—literature—could not 
have been produced if man did not 
have hands. 

Quoting Galen, “By means of the 
works of their hands, by their writings, 
we are enabled to hold converse 
with all the venerable sages both of 
remote antiquity and of the recent 
past, with all those intellectual heroes 
who have bequeathed to us in writing 
the intellectual treasures of their own 
divine imaginations.” 

Consider the manufactures of all the 
ages—impossible to conceive were 
men created without hands. Hands also 
play an important part in speech. Mon- 
taigne, the essayist, and Quintilian, the 
orator, have both written volumes con- 
cerning the importance of gestures in 
oratory. Public speaking instructors 
will verify the tremendous importance 
of effective gestures. Ancients realized 
that hands were an important aid to 
speech. 

After Cicero was murdered, his 
hands were sent along with his head 
to the Roman Forum and there exhib- 
ited as the means whereby he had de- 
luded the citizens of Rome. 

There are thousands of shapes in 
hands. Ancients believed that a large 
red hand indicated strength and wit. 
However, some of the keenest and most 
efficient men in history have been re- 
nowned for the elegance of their 
hands. 

Persia has always linked slender 
white hands with intellect and power. 
From Persia comes the expression sig- 
nifying guilt, “Caught red-handed.” 
Numerous are hand superstitions. Sav- 
ages even today, hold up their hands 
as a sign of peace before coming to 
close quarters. The favorite command 
in moving pictures, the stage, and on 
the street is, “Hold up your hands!’’ 
Thugs want their victim’s hands in 
view so that they are unable to resist. 

Since the earliest times man has 
folded his hands in prayer. In the Ori- 
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ent, there is a law that reads, “All 
must hide their hands in the presence 
of superiors by crossing the arms or 
hiding the hands in a fold of the robe.” 

A relic of the Parsee fire worship is 
the practice of kissing one’s hands to 
people by way of salutation. In Per- 
sia, the hand is touched to the mouth, 
then extended toward the sun. 

The abrogation of will is again sym- 
bolized in giving the hand of the bride 
away in the marriage ceremony. This 
is a hangover from mediaeval cere- 
monies in which the vassals give their 
hands to their lords. 

In Morocco, the number five is never 
mentioned without much quaking be- 
cause the fingers of the hand repre- 
sent a rosary of the five precepts of 
Islam. The word “hand” has always 
meant power and force. In Shakes- 
peare we find the line, “He is a tall 
man of his hands.” In courts today, 
one hand is placed upon the Bible, the 
other raised, palm outward, to indi- 
cate truth. 

The episcopal blessing which is giv- 
en with the thumb and first two fin- 
gers extended, has a definite meaning. 
The thumb represents unity; the first 
finger is the emblem of Christ; the sec- 
ond represents the Holy Ghost. Thus, 
the three digits represent the Trinity. 

Old marriage ceremonies had the 
ring placed first upon the thumb, then 
the first two fingers in turn. The ring 
was then left upon the third finger of 
the woman’s hand. Today the ceremony 
has been abbreviated. In Italy, little 
metal bands held in the position used 
for the blessing are worn to avert the 
“evil eye.” 

Ancients believed that if they were 
touched by their king’s hands, their 
ills would disappear. Hence the mod- 
ern laying-on-of-hands practices. Dr. 
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Johnson was touched by Queen Anne 
to have some fancied ill cured. 

Romans used their thumbs to spare 
the fallen gladiator’s life or send him 
to death. Hence the modern “thumbs 
down” signal. To this day the Ulster 
man licks his thumb to clinch his bar- 
gains. 

From Italy comes the act of biting 
one’s thumb to indicate wrath. From 
Persia comes the superstition of the 
itching palm. People still believe an 
itching palm means coming wealth. 
Ancients believed that all sudden pains 
that could not be immediately ac- 
counted for were warnings of events 
about to happen. 

Many superstitions are connected 
with the finger nails. There are an- 
cient luck rhymes concerning the white 
spots. Ancients believed that they had 
to cut their nails on certain days. No 
Roman would ever cut his nails ex- 
cept on the Feriae Nundinae which 
recurred at intervals of nine days. 

Today, some old women in isolated 
spots of the country, not only choose 
carefully the days upon which they pare 
their nails, but make a habit of cut- 
ting them over open Bibles. This to 
insure their tread along the tottery 
path of virtue. 

Stage people have always appreci- 
ated the language of hands. Nazimo- 
va, famed Russian stage star in “The 
Doll House,” won her audience with 
one hand. In the scene where she 
walked from the Doll House supposed- 
ly forever, Nazimova closed the door 
but kept one forlorn-looking hand on 
the inside of the door. Then, very 
slowly she withdrew it. The simple ac- 
tion made people cry as no spoken 
words could have. 

Duse, too, was a hand master. Her 
gestures were more significant than 
her words. Sarah Bernhardt, after the 
amputation of her leg, had to go 
through her roles sitting most of the 
time. Yet her hands helped her through 
difficult situations. 


Hands today have developed new 
symbolic actions—the hitch-hiker’s 
thumbing for example. Song writers 
have decided that hands are a fairly 
good subject for tunes. “Hands Across 
the Table’ being one of their latest. 

Shaking hands is one of our most 
common symbolic actions. When next 
you thus salute a friend, realize that 
you are going through this ceremony 
only to emphasize the fact that you 
are not concealing a weapon wherewith 
to slyly murder the person with whom 
you are shaking hands. 
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Crime and Its Control 


RIME can be controlled; but 
« first let me put into the fore- 

ground a few facts, primary 
principles. We are filling our jails and 
prisons with punks and misfits, pup- 
pets and marionettes, whose business 
it is, in part at least, to take the rap 
when it comes their turn—a business 
that is paid for and pensioned by or- 
ganized crime. It is of little importance 
in the control of crime to imprison 
them for there are always two or three 
times as many of them as organized 
crime can profitably use. 

We are carrying out the program of 
the underworld. 

We are playing the game the way 
they want it played, not the way that 
it should be played. We never get the 
“big shot.” He is able to dig in, to hide 
out behind that huge and round-about 
system known as American Court 
methods. 

Our prisons have become schools of 
crime that mirror back to the intellec- 
tuals of the underworld the conduct 
and behavior of the inmates of our 
penitentiaries. The control of our pen- 
itentiaries often fraternize with the 
underworld, permitting turkey din- 
ners, visits and inspection by the un- 
derworld. 

There are two objectives that a 
hardened criminal, a repeater, strives 
for when the prison doors clank behind 
him: One, to establish himself as a 
trusty, an outside trusty if possible; 
the other is to prove conclusively his 
loyalty to crime, that he will not re- 
form, that he will not squeal. Then 
he is assured of a good position in the 
underworld when he obtains his lib- 
erty, which is not likely to be overlong. 

Some other things. First, the par- 
doning racket in America has reached 
the proportions of a national scandal. 
Governors of States, and Pardoning 
Boards, are turning loose upon the 
public hardened criminals who ought 
to receive the death sentence. When- 
ever this thing happens you may know 
it is a job that has been bought and 
paid for. 

There is no such thing as a prison 
delivery, without culpable negligence 
or actual assistance from the inside. 

Any community that is afflicted by 
crime as an organized and a protected 
industry does so with the consent and 
the connivance of higher-ups. 

Any police authority who orders a 
criminal to leave his community is a 
coward, lacks stamina and should be 
relieved of his office. What he does is 
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to give the criminal a new start, and 
impose him on some other community. 

There can be no worthwhile, thor- 
ough reform in criminal methods until 
we have a state-wide and nation-wide 
hook-up. 

Crime can be controlled as definitely 
as the garden that is choked with nox- 
ious weeds can be made clean and with 








The author is a former practicing at- 
torney and former Judge. The work of 
the organization he founded is to draw 
the attention of the public to the neces- 
sity of overhauling criminal court pro- 
cedure. 

He says American law is outmoded; 
that it has descended from English law 
that was reformed more than fifty 
years ago. He says also that an aroused 
public opinion is the only hope for law 
reform and that it is the opinion of the 
best lawyers and law journals that lay 
committees of business men are essen- 
tial to work out such needed reform. 

In his many lectures throughout the 
country Judge Clancy quotes Theodore 
Roosevelt as having said, “Cruel 
wrongs and injustices have been suf- 
fered because well-meaning judges have 
sacrificed justice on the altar of a dead 
philosophy.” And Elihu Root: “The 


vast network of highly technical rules 
of evidence and procedure which pre- 
vail in this country serves to tangle 
justice in the name of form.” The late 
Chief Justice Taft said: “The average 
citizen is at a woeful disadvantage in 
our Courts.” 


very much the same methods. Ruthless 
extermination is the only answer. Not 
a seed, not a root to be left. There is 
but one thing that is potential in the 
control of crime; the all inclusive, all 
controlling, all important thing. I won- 
der how many know the answer. It is 
this, and never let it escape you: 
prompt and certain justice. 

But, of course, this is only a phrase. 
How can we bring about prompt and 
certain justice? Well, crime as an in- 
stitution resolves itself into a few fun- 
damental principles, as all matters of 
human nature must, for crime is hu- 
man nature. Here they are—somewhat 
in the order of their importance: 

1. Man is a criminal animal. Ex- 
cepting the crime of incest, fifty per- 
cent of men, under severe pressure and 
complete security against discovery 
and punishment, will commit any crime 
in the category of crimes. This, of 
course, includes murder. 

2. Woman is not a criminal. This, 
not withstanding some _ sensational 
headlines. Less than three percent of 
the incarcerated people are women. 
Less than one percent of the arrested 
people are women. Ninety percent of 
those classes are under the influence 
and control of some rat-minded man. 
With the exception of some sex mat- 
ters and shoplifting, women rarely in- 
itiate crime. 

3. An habitual criminal cannot be 
reformed. No matter what sacred in- 
stinct within you this disturbs, society 
cannot safely anchor on any other 
ground; and no matter if there is a 
spectacular reform, real or pretended, 
in one case in a thousand. 

4. The criminal lawyer, the lawyer 
who uses criminal instrumentalities, 
perjury, bribery and intimidation, and 
many criminal lawyers do, is just as 
bad as the criminal that he defends. 

5. Organized crime will exist as a 
business just so long as it pays. 

6. Weare the most criminal people 
on the face of this earth; twelve or 
fourteen times as criminal as the more 
advanced nations of Europe. 

7. Crime costs this nation one bil- 
lion dollars a month. That’s a lot of 
money, even now! 

8. Less than one percent of the 
population of this nation is criminal- 
minded or giving us any trouble what- 
soever. 

What we are dealing with in control 
of crime is “unjust escape.” It is well 
to keep in mind that the man (more 

(Turn to page 588) 
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My Personal Page 


IDOLS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


the Children of Israel and the Golden Calf they erected. 

They were a nomadic people, and their most desirable 
possessions would naturally be something which could fol- 
low the tribe under its own steam. A calf was the obvious 
symbol of their desires. 

I have had two idols in my life. These are entirely out- 
side of my wife and my baby, for whom I have a natural 
worship. The man who does not worship his wife and 
baby is a rhinostrich. I don’t know exactly what a rhin- 
ostrich is, nor do I know what that kind of a man is, so, 
obviously, if there are such men, they are rhinostriches. 

But to get back to my two idols. From a man’s point of 
view, the acme of feminine perfection is the cheer leader. 
Her antithesis is the woman who can throw a wet blanket 
the length of a ballroom and squelch her husband instanter. 

Of course no man ever met a perfect cheer leader, and 
it is doubtful if he would really like her if he did. For a 
dozen years I had on my desk a woman who agreed ab- 
solutely with everything I said, and approved entirely of 
everything I did. She was a little old Japanese lady done 
in porcelain. She sat on her heels in a flowery kimono. 
Her head was on a pivot and the lower end of her neck 
was a heavy ball of lead down inside her hollow body. If 
you touched her well balanced head with your finger, she 
would nod her approval of you for a half hour without 
stopping. I called her Madam Oyesah, and for years when 
I was depressed, doubtful of myself, or just in a good 
humor, I would touch Madam Oyesah on the brow and she 
would yes me for the next thirty minutes. 

Alas, one sad day Madam Oyesah got pushed off the 
corner of the desk and was smashed to bits. But I had 
grown older by then and was less anxious for the approval 
of women. It didn’t matter so much whether they said 
“Yes” to me. My baby had arrived, and she approves of 
me absolutely, and her mother occasionally, so I did not 
miss Madam Oyesah so much. 

Then I went to the Fair at Chicago and in the Chinese 
exhibit I found my second idol, which faces me as I write. 
If you are given to idols, I commend the Laughing Buddha. 
He is so fat that if you were to cut off his head, arms and 
legs, he would be a perfect goose egg. His neckless head 
is so close to his shoulders that his ears rest on them. His 
absolutely bald head indicates his wisdom, as bald heads 
always do. But I have left his best characteristic to the 
last. His broad smile is as contagious as measles, 

His wide grin indicates to the observer that life is some- 
thing to smile at, not something to grow sad over. I am 
a What-Iffer. I worry over things which will probably 
never happen. I can make myself as sad as a country 
graveyard in a drizzle by just thinking what if this, that 
or the other should happen to me. But while I am sitting 
here at my desk what-iffing, I look up and catch my 
Buddha’s smile and laugh at myself. 

That’s the point of this idol. His grin is so contagious 
that it makes a man laugh at himself, and whenever a fel- 
low can give himself the merry hoot, he is going places. 
Just so long as I can laugh at Roe Fulkerson, Roe is going 
to be a philosopher. A man can laugh at other people and 
be mean, but when he laughs at himself, he is in a good 
humor. 

Among my group of friends is one man who stands out 
from all the rest. There are times when I crave the so- 
ciety of this, that or the other man. When I am puzzled 


| HAVE always had a certain amount of sympathy for 





about finances, there is one fellow I always like to talk 
to. When I am in a humor for philosophy, there is an- 
other fellow whose society I seek. When I want to talk 
literature, there is a man whose ideas on the subject are 
invaluable. Thus I seek the society of men who supply my 
needs of the moment. But this one outstanding man is 
always welcome. There is never a time when the sight 
of him doesn’t put me in a good humor. When my eyes 
rest on his homely face, they twinkle involuntarily. There 
is never a moment when I do not crave his society. The 
reason I spoke of my two idols is because this particular 
fellow has the one thing characteristic of both my idols. 
His smile is as eternal as the smile of Madam Oyesah and 
that of my present idol, the Laughing Buddha. 

I have questioned other people about this man, and I 
find that he is just as popular with them as he is with me. 
He is by no means a frivolous man. He can talk as wisely 
and as sensibly as any man I know, and he holds a respon- 
sible position. It is just that he looks happy at all times, 
and thus brings happiness to other people. 

I stopped the other day to see a business man who is a 
good friend of mine. He had just put a new front on his 
store. It is quite the most elaborate store front I have 
ever seen. He explained to me that it was good advertis- 
ing and would soon pay for its cost. Yet, as I looked at 
that man, I could not help but smile. He is as grim- 
visaged as a gargoyle. His forehead is corrugated like a 
washboard. The corners of his mouth droop like funeral 
flowers on a hot day. Sadness and woe are in his face. 
He looks as if he might burst into tears at any moment, 

That face of his is as much of an advertisement as his 
store front, yet he has neglected it entirely. 

Now. I have been chasing an idea through a thousand 
words, but if you have followed this far, I believe I have 
it cornered for you. A man’s face is as much of an ad- 
vertisement as his store front. First impressions are last- 
ing. My friend with the eternal smile has a jump on 
every man I know in the noble art of making friends. 
People like him instantly, and he would have to prove him- 
self undesirable before they would believe it. My friend 
the merchant would never attract any one to him because 
his outdoor advertising is all wrong. He is eternally swim- 
ming up stream in the job of friend making. 

If I didn’t think my wife would laugh me to scorn, I 
would put a mirror alongside my idol so that every time 
I looked at the Laughing Buddha, I would realize that 
while I am quite as homely as he is, I am by no means as 
pleasant to look at. 

I am bald-headed. I have to wear spectacles. My nose 
is too big for my face. My mouth is twisted so that one 
corner goes up and the other goes down, and my chin re- 
cedes like the chin of a sheep. The best that can be said 
about me is that my face is quaint. In a contest for Mr. 
America, I would run last in a field of a thousand. 

These things are not my fault, however. But one thing 
is my fault. I can at least make my homely mug a pleas- 
ant one to look at. It is my advertisement to the world, 
and I have no business letting it look sour as well as 
homely. My wife is used to it and so doesn’t suffer so 
much. My baby is not old enough to realize what a homely 
daddy she has. But I owe it to other people who have to 
look at me, to wear a smile on the doggoned thing. 

If there is any moral to all this, you will find it in your 
bathroom mirror. 
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Baltimore City- Wide Hobby Show 


More than 12,000 people visit col- 
lection by over 400 exhibitors. 
Engages attention of city officials, 
newspapers, radio stations and 
entire population. A great activ- 
ity for Kiwanis clubs. 


by Show proved itself to be a 

real educational contribution to 
the problem of leisure time. Sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore un- 
der the supervision and promotion of 
the Directive Education for New Lei- 
sure Committee, the Hobby Show held 
in the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Oc- 
tober 8-12, for girls and boys between 
the ages of nine and twenty, fulfilled 
the special objective of Kiwanis Inter- 
national: “Directive education for the 
proper use of the new leisure.” During 
the five days of the show more than 
12,000 people entered the exhibit 
rooms to feast their eyes upon an 
amazing variety of things collected 
and things made by the youth of our 
city. More than 400 exhibitors com- 
peted in the show for prizes provided 
by the Baltimore club members. Thou- 
sands of pieces of material were on 
display requiring a whole week for 
careful classification and arrangement 
over an area of more than 10,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The show was officially opened Tues- 
day night, October 8, with appropri- 
ate exercises in the cultural setting 
of our city’s beautiful new library 
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building. Short addresses were made 
by the Mayor, the Superintendent of 
City Schools, the Librarian, and the 
President of the Kiwanis club. Ad- 
mission to the show was free to the 
public. An attractive 28-page booklet, 
containing a catalog of all exhibits 
and exhibitors with ages and ad- 
dresses, Hobby Show committees, 
judges, donors, and short articles by 
representative leaders of the city was 
distributed to those attending the 
show at five cents a copy. A cachet 
was made for stamping mail during the 
week of the show. Announcement of 
the cachet appeared in a number of 
philatelic magazines throughout the 
country previous to the opening of 
the show. Hundreds of envelopes were 






du stite: 


By LLOYD M. KELLER 
Chairman of Hobby Show 


mailed in by stamp enthusiasts from 
all sections of the United States to 
receive the imprint of this cachet, a 
reproduction ot which appears on the 
accompanying page of this article. The 
success of the show surpassed the most 
optimistic hopes of the committee in 
charge. 


Publicity Used In Promotion 


Having secured the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore 
club and the assurances of $200 for 
promotional expense from the treas- 
ury, the committee began its pro- 
motional work in July. A _ six-page 
folder was printed, listing rules for 
entrants, classification of exhibits, and 
entry blank. These folders were dis- 
tributed at the business places of club 
members, department stores, and wel- 
fare institutions. Probably the most ef- 
fective distribution was that of 85,000 
pieces throughout the public schools. 
General newspaper promotional pub- 
licity was carried on over a period of 
three months. Through the courtesy 
of WCAO, a weekly 15-minute broad- 
cast featuring the show was continued 
over a period of twelve weeks. Several 
broadcasts were made over WCBM and 
WBAL. Representative leaders of the 
city and several exhibitors kept inter- 
est aroused in the show through care- 
fully prepared radio programs dealing 
with the problem of leisure time. 
Street railway cars carried signs, “Vis- 

(Turn to page 590) 
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Through the Eyes of Youth 


Student at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 


Kiwanis clubs are working with the 
youth of the country. It is interest- 
ing to have the point of view of 
a college student towards a few 
major economic and social prob- 
lems. 


glancing in every direction investi- 

gating the basic causes of the per- 
plexing issues of the modern day. You 
are familiar with the views of many 
authorities on present conditions, but 
I would invite you to view them through 
the eyes of youth. 

It has been considered that there are 
numerous important movements of our 
youth, but no youth movement in 
America, This can no longer be said 
because American youth has accepted 
numerous challenges and is uniting for 
that purpose. 

Through the eyes of youth we look at 
several other countries. Notice Ger- 
many. Their youth movement is in that 
group of a few who know definitely 
what they desire to achieve. With a 
fascinating hope of success they are 
making personal sacrifices, yielding 
their common liberties and suffering 
enforced hunger that Germany, their 
country, might progress. This effective 
movement is organized and trained by 
skilled leaders representing the idealis- 
tic, the revolutionary and the inven- 
tive. 

Notice Russia. Their youth move- 
ment is organized with a definite pur- 
pose of contributing to the life process 
of the people. With numerous symbols 
and declarations the loyalties of her 
youth are rallied to her socialistic 
cause, This entire movement is con- 
trolled by a few. 

Notice Britain. Their youth move- 
ment has extended nationwide in or- 
ganization and universally in signifi- 
cance. It has not emphasized symbols, 
propaganda, nor uniforms, but is con- 
cerned with travel-tours, the organiza- 
tion of work camps and the cessation 
of war. 

The older groups, in previous years, 
fought for personal liberty, but it seems 
that there has been on the part of 
youth an exact reversal of the charac- 
teristic enthusiasm for liberty. For ex- 
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Mr. Duncan gave this talk before the Bar- 
bourville Kiwanis club in connection with the 
club’s activities in vocational guidance and NYA 
cooperation. —Enprror. 





ample, we are told that in Germany the 
youth seem glad to yield all liberty of 
thought, speech, or act in order to per- 
mit the government to control the indi- 
vidual. In Russia the lives of youth are 
surrendered to the control of a few 
leaders. In Italy as youth enters the 
organizations, it proudly takes the vow 
to obey without question any of Musso- 
lini’s proposals. 

Through the eyes of youth we view 
our own great country. We see present 
conditions as they really are and we 
decide that it is time that we were 
facing issues squarely. While in college 
our minds are directed in the channels 
of constructive thinking. But on the 
other hand, there are many of the age 
of college students who will never do 
much thinking. To them the cultural 
stimulus of education will take second 
place to the adventures, opportunities, 
and experiences of life itself. 

We view the present unemployment 
situation which rings in our ears with 
a touch of triteness because of its repe- 
tition. Many of our youth are the sub- 
jects of an industrial system that 
wrecks their mentality and requires 
their slavish toil when it has need of 
them but casts them aside as chaff in a 
chaotic world when it has no need of 
them. 

I think it is a shame that modern 
youth is compelled to view a system of 
civilization that permits healthy, ener- 
getic young manhood to mature in idle- 
ness, losing self-respect and morale and 
depend on the Treasury of the United 
States for an existence. Is not this 
present relief situation hectic? 

We see the intricate and neglected 
problem of recreation, largely caused 
by unemployment, With more leisure 
our present civilization needs to know 
how to utilize its time more advantage- 
ously, Youth needs something to do in 
its spare time, an adequate place to 
meet and a way to develop leadership. 
Modern youth demands a life with an 
abundance of challenges, opportunities 
for service, and adventures. 


By BLAINE DUNCAN 


We see our present-day church full 
of animosities and denominational 
strife. It is changing, seemingly, in its 
purpose and function because of a mod- 
ern world and has severed its relation- 
ship from the principles of our fore- 
fathers. E. Stanley Jones, in the latest 
edition of The Christian Advocate, 
urges national church unity. 

We view the policy of our present 
government. We notice that it can do 
nothing but levy taxes, think of high 
tariffs and enact but not enforce laws. 

We look to financiers and business 
men for their views of the present and 
the future. They readily inform us that 
business is improving, that dividends 
are increasing and yet they must en- 
force economy, rationalization and re- 
organization. 

Reorganization! Rationalization! Di- 
vidends! Economy! Youth emphatically 
asks: “Must business improve, industry 
prosper, dividends increase and times 
get better only when human life is 
crushed almost unbearably under the 
pressure of poverty and distress?” We 
want to know why civilization hasn’t 
produced anything better than the un- 
believable conditions that we now have. 

Must we, the youth of today, take 
over these conditions as something in- 
herited and carry them through our 
generation the same ancient way that 
has been characteristic of history? 
Must we do the best that we can by 
the old rules with these new prob- 
lems of unemployment, wrecked confi- 
dence, fear and discord, with people 
confused and unable to comprehend? 

Must we follow blindly the rules of 
the past civilization to a chaotic des- 
tination about which we know nothing? 
The words of President Roosevelt are 
very timely: “Rules are not sacred— 
principles are.” Also, he says, “I, for 
one, am willing to place my trust in the 
youth of America. If they demand ac- 
tion as well as preachments, I shall be 
ashamed to chill their enthusiasm with 
the dire prophecy that to change is to 
destroy. I am unwilling to sneer at the 
vision of youth merely because vision 
is sometimes mistaken.” 

Dr. Edward Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin expressed the idea that 
the keen ideas and opinions of youth 
are invaluable in breaking the crust 
which is continually forming over 
society. 

We accept these things as challenges 
to improve our nation. Consequently, 
we are uniting that we may challenge. 
The Youth of America marches on! 
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A Continuing Work at Buffalo 


ELLIE MOOSHIE came to us 
M as a young lad ten years old. 
His father had been cruelly 


murdered by the Turks at the close of 
the war. He had gone as a missionary 
to Turkey after an education at Col- 
gate University. Mellie’s mother gath- 
ered up what she could and fled with 
her two boys and one girl, and managed 
to get to Bagdad, from where she sailed 
to England, and thence to America. 
The young lad quickly adjusted him- 
self to his changed conditions, mastered 
the English language, became a Boy 
Scout, joined the Baptist Church and 
took his place in the new world. He 
soon became an Eagle Scout, a cham- 
pion bugler, joined the Band in High 
School, became an expert swimmer and 
diver, and by working at Scout Camp, 
paid his way for several seasons there. 
He won a scholarship in high school, 
went to Colgate University, where he 
worked throughout his course and 
graduated with honors, winning the 
French prize. He has been president 
of the Christian Endeavor Society in 
his church, as well as the Literary So- 
ciety, has presided at dinners, and was 
invited to address our club on current 
events and held the interest of every 
member. He is now occupying an im- 
portant position with a large firm in 
our city. 

Such is the brief story of one of our 
boys, twenty-five of whom we have 
served for over fifteen years, watching 
over their progress, advising with them, 
encouraging them, helping them over 
rough spots, getting jobs for them and 
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Many of the boys these 
looked after the welfare of 


boys. The picture to the right is a recent one. 


By HARRY C. MCCORMACK 


Vice Chairman, International Committee on Under-Privileged 


Child for 1936; Member of Buffalo Club. 


I am convinced that every Kiwanis 
club should engage in some form of 
work for the under-privileged child as 
distinguished from work for normal 
children. Character building is_ the 
fundamental need of the day. 

Providing membership in the 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts or Boys’ Clubs, 
thus taking care of leisure time, is the 
greatest safeguard in curbing youth 
delinquency. 

Harry C. McCorMACK. 


guiding them as to their choice of a 
vocation in life. Their Kiwanis daddy 
has looked after their health, supply- 
ing glasses, dental work, or medical 
attention when necessary. 

George and Wilfred Wright also 
came to our attention, needing our serv- 
ice, as their mother had to work all 
day and leave them with their younger 
sister, alone, getting their own lunches 
and helping with the housework. We 
started a savings account for them, de- 
positing five dollars for each, and then 
encouraging them to get odd jobs and 
save some of the money they earned. 
This account grew, until they each had 
about $75 to their credit. When their 
mother died they were indeed alone 
and bravely carried on, the sister be- 
coming a good cook, the boys doing the 
cleaning and getting the vegetables 
ready. One of our Kiwanis members 
took Wilfred as a candymaker, which 
position he has held for seven years, 
and is now capable of carrying on 
alone. George went to work for the 


local Dupont Company, and has been 
employed there for about ten years. 
Their sister is also working. They have 
a fine apartment, and all have joined 
the church and are earnest young peo- 
ple of Christian character. They do not 
hesitate to give Kiwanis all the credit 
for their success in life. 

The effect of this work on the mem- 
bers of our club has been remarkable in 
keeping their interest, and has given 
many a man an opportunity to do some- 
thing for someone else which has satis- 
fied his desire to accomplish something 
worth while in life. One of our mem- 
bers watched his boy, Robert Lowe, 
through high school and became so 
much attached to him that he arranged 
for him to go to the University of 
Michigan and has paid his tuition for 
three years and will see him through. 
In the meantime, another of our mem- 
bers has given him work every summer, 
to help pay for his supplies, and has a 
good position ready for him when he 
graduates. 

Other boys have been’ watched 
through high school and have been 
helped to establish themselves in life 
occupying positions, as life insurance 
agents, printers, salesmen, credit man- 
agers, Ford workers, Loblaw managers, 
restaurant managers, paint expert, 
wholesale druggist, retail druggist; 
while one boy has been in a CCC Camp 
all summer, building up a good rugged 
body through the outdoor life. Another 
boy is in Polytechnic Institute in Troy 
with two years tuition assured, and we 

(Turn to page 591) 








two pictures are the same boys. Since 1920, when the picture to the left was taken, Kiwanians of Buffalo, New York, have 
i Mellie Mooshie, center, is president of the Young Men’s Club. 
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HOME SAFETY 


upon home because of the return of the Christmas 

season it is timely to ask, “How safe are our homes?” 

To this query most people would make the answer that 
home is the safest place that we can be. When one thinks 
of the hazards of pedestrians on our modern streets that 
are so filled with trucks and automobiles, of the dangers 
encountered by motorists on the highways and by travel- 
ers on the railroads and buses, and of the possibilities of 
accidents to those who journey by airplane, one turns to 
home with a feeling that here is a place of refuge and 
safety. The common conviction is that in the home one 
escapes the circumstances which lead to injury and even 
death. 

But, unfortunately, statistics do not support this com- 
monly accepted view. Accidents have invaded the home 
with most serious results; they are not limited to the 
highways and the factories. During 1934 there were 
34,500 people killed in homes, which is only 1,500 less than 
the number killed on the highways by motor accidents. 
In the home, likewise, accidents occurred which perma- 
nently disabled 150,000 men, women, and children, which 
number is almost as great as those that were injured in 
a permanent manner on the highways and at their work. 
In addition, there were nearly 5,000,000 people who suf- 
fered temporary injuries in the home which is a greater 
number of injuries than those suffered from all other 
causes, including accidents on the highway. 

In addition to these startling statistics there are to be 
added certain other accidents which are closely related 
to the activities and recreations centering in the home. 
There were accidents as people went swimming, hunting, 
riding, and even walking, which resulted in 17,500 deaths, 
60,000 permanent disabilities, and 2,000,000 other injur- 
ies in which no motor vehicle was involved. 

You undoubtedly are startled by these statistics. I cer- 
tainly never appreciated the seriousness of accidents in 
the home, whether in the city or in the rural sections, 
until I came upon these disquieting records. If these stat- 
istics were not from the reliable source of the American 
National Red Cross I would still be a Doubting Thomas. 

Even more startling is the fact that little or nothing in 
any organized way has been done to end these conditions 
until recently. Many methods have been adopted by fac- 
tories and by railroads to lessen the injuries to employees. 
The safety-first campaign carried on by the National 
Safety Council for many years has most significantly re- 
duced the number of accidents, serious and temporary, 
that are now occurring in industry and in transportation. 
Much has likewise been done to advance traffic safety, al- 
though there is still a shocking record of serious accidents 
and deaths on the highways. It is evident that all too little 
improvement has been secured in the field of traffic safety 
in spite of all that has been done. 

But at last a campaign has been inaugurated in the 
United States to increase the safety of the home and to 
bring about a lessening of the number of accidents and 
deaths within what most of us have thought the safest 
place in all the world. The American National Red Cross 
has developed plans for the prevention of these accidents 
in the home and on the farm. Some excellent literature 
has been prepared which presents startling statistics but 
also points out the ways in which to overcome some of 
these home hazards and to prevent these shockingly large 
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numbers of accidents in homes. The causes of the deaths 
in homes are largely limited to the following: poisonings 
with the exception of gas, poisonous gas, fire, burns, ex- 
plosions, mechanical suffocation, carelessness in the use 
of firearms, falls, etc. There are also many other causes 
for the unusual number of injuries of a temporary char- 
acter which occur in the home. 

One of the specific plans included in the Red Cross 
program for home safety is what is termed the Annual 
Home Inspection Campaign, which this year was held 
October 28 to November 2 throughout the United States. 
But the program for improving safety in the home is by 
no means limited to this inspection campaign or to the 
period in which it is conducted. There is a general drive 
on for the adoption of all possible preventive methods to 
lessen the number of the accidents in homes which result 
in so many deaths, so many serious injuries, and so large 
a number of temporary injuries. 

Even though the period of the Annual Home Inspection 
Campaign has passed, it is undoubtedly true that in view 
of the newness of this program this campaign was not 
carried out in a large number of communities. This pro- 
gram is most practical and involves the codperation and 
assistance of the children. It can readily be put on in 
any community at any time. Therefore it is suggested 
that in communities in the United States where this cam- 
paign was not put on this year the Kiwanis clubs initiate 
leadership for the development of such a campaign as 
early as possible. In such communities much good can be 
done by arranging this campaign now rather than to wait 
for a possible second campaign next October. It is also 
suggested that Canadian Kiwanis clubs see that such a 
Home Inspection Campaign is initiated in their commu- 
nities. The Red Cross will gladly furnish the literature 
that will explain and facilitate such a home inspection 
campaign. It is primarily a local matter and, therefore, 
there is no reason why it should not be carried out even 
now. This investigation by children as well as parents 
of conditions in the home which are the recognized causes 
of accidents can obviously be a large factor in increasing 
safety in our homes. 

However, the general program of preventing these seri- 
ous home accidents is one that calls for a long program of 
education and promotion. Here is another opportunity for 
Kiwanis clubs. A meeting on “home safety’ would surely 
bring surprising information to many of our members and 
through doing so should distinctly help to remove some 
of the causes of accidents and press upon individuals the 
necessity for watching their step not only on the streets 
and in the midst of machinery but also in their homes. 

United States clubs should get in touch with local and 
state Red Cross Headquarters to secure information and 
literature. If this is not possible, clubs should communi- 
cate with the American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. Requests from Canadian clubs would surely receive 
courteous consideration. 

Let our clubs and our members unite in fullest coépera- 
tion to do everything possible to make our homes safe for 
our families. 











NEW MEMBERS 


HERE are seven (or is it eleven?) 

good men in your town who should 
be in Kiwanis. Generally these men 
are to be found in the younger set of 
business and professional men. To 
paraphrase an old poem, they have 
been toiling upward in the night while 
their companions slept. Most of them 
have been so busy building up their 
particular business or profession that they have given little 
thought to anything except their own private affairs. 

They are the men who need Kiwanis, the men Kiwanis 
needs, Inevitably there is a membership turnover in every 
club. Death, removal from the city and other reasons take 
their toll of Kiwanians. These deletions should be equal- 
ized by replacements from this younger group of business 
and professional men, to keep the club’s membership up to 
its best working strength. 

For some time now, Kiwanis has been on the upbuild 
towards its highest membership peak. The clubs which have 
built back to their full number have found that the new 
blood injected into the club has been of great benefit. Many 
of the new members have taken to Kiwanis with an enthu- 
siasm which has revitalized older members. The same spirit 
and enthusiasm which brought them to the top in their 
particular line of endeavor has come with them _ into 
Kiwanis. 

It is a fact that there is scarcely a member of Kiwanis 
who does not know one good man who, if properly ap- 
proached, could not be brought into the organization, to the 
betterment of both the man and the club. This is true 
Kiwanis work and should not be left to the membership 
committee. It is the individual responsibility of every mem- 
ber to bring in the good man he knows. It is all too obvious 
that if every member brought in one man, the organiza- 
tion would be doubled in strength. The question is not “Why 
don’t they do it?” It is “Why don’t 7 do it?” 
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Be patient with him. You can’t teach a swallow to fly 
slowly, or a turtle to trot fast. 


STORM WARNINGS 


HE very efficient weather bureaus 

of the two countries represented 
in Kiwanis now give ample warnings 
of all storms at sea and on land. With 
the wide distribution of the radio, 
every sailor and farmer knows when 
it is dangerous not to house stock 
and furl sails. 

Coming events do cast their shad- 
ows before. There are few men who drop out of a Kiwanis 
club without hoisting storm warnings which interested 
members might see and respond to, thus saving the member. 

Unquestionably, the first storm warning of a man liable 
to become a Kiwanis casualty, is non attendance. The first 
symptom of dropping out of a club is failure to be regular 
at the meetings. A careful watch of the attendance records 
of the club will hoist storm warnings as plain as those 
sent out by the weather bureau. 
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The man who misses only an occasional meeting, then 
gets into the class which misses one meeting a month, then 
drops to every alternate meeting, is on his way out. 

The first step in the cure of a disease is a correct diag- 
nosis. The remedy is for the attendance committee to as- 
sign some of its members to the job of finding out why this 
man is slowing up on his attendance. It may be that he has 
been offended in some way which can be straightened out. 
He may be dissatisfied with the meals or the meeting place, 
and if so, this should be looked into before others are like- 
wise offended. His lack of interest may be from any one of 
a dozen curable causes. 

But the probabilities are that it is just apathy. He may 
be a difficult man or a diffident man. The other members 
may have, quite unconsciously, failed to treat him cordially. 
But a disease diagnosed is half cured. If a bit of time is 
devoted to the storm warnings of the attendance records, 
many a good man can be saved. Even though the Bible tells 
us that there is more rejoicing in heaven over the return 
of one sinner, in Kiwanis it would seem that the better 
plan would be to heed the storm warnings and save him 
before he has wandered away from the fold. 
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Prize fighters who meet Joe Louis wake up and find 
themselves rich. 


FAITH AND WORKS 


S an example of faith, the story 
is told of a little girl who ap- 
peared at a gasoline station lugging 
a can too large for her to carry easily. 
She asked for a gallon of gasoline and 
laid down twenty cents in small 
change. She explained that her brother 
was at home praying for a motor- 
cycle. 

Then there is the story of the little girl who knelt and 
prayed that the Lord would keep the sparrows out of the 
trap her brother had set for them in the back yard. Finish- 
ing her prayer, she went out in the back yard and kicked 
the trap to pieces. 

Faith without works is truly dead. 

There is only one measure for a Kiwanis club. Good 
attendance, good spirit, good fellowship, good meals, good 
singing, good speakers, good times and a good meeting place 
are all desirable attributes of a good club, but the presence 
of all these things and the absence of good community work 
leaves a club unsuccessful. The absence of all these things, 
but the doing of much good civic work, would make a club 
successful, if one could imagine such a club. 

When the year’s accomplishments are tabulated, the 
actual pieces of civic work done are the only things which 
can properly be placed on the records of a club. How many 
under-privileged children have had a better chance in the 
world because that Kiwanis club existed? How much better 
are the business ethics of that town because it had a Ki- 
wanis club? How many bewildered boys and girls have been 
helped by that club in their efforts to determine their voca- 
tion in life? How much more civic minded are the people 
of that community, and how many more of them exercised 
the right of franchise because of the efforts of the Kiwan- 
ians? What has the club done toward establishing a better 
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understanding between the rural and urban population of 
that county? The answers to these questions are the 
measure of the success of a Kiwanis club. 

There are few communities in which there is no work to 
be done on every one of the objects and objectives of Ki- 
wanis. There is no community in which there is no work 
to be done in at least three of the things for which Kiwanis 
stands, and which are the reason for its existence. 

Kiwanis is not now and never has been just another 
luncheon club. Its standing as an influence for good in our 
present-day civilization is due to the actual work done. 

This work has been done joyously, which is well. This 
association for good has established friendships and fellow- 
ships, which is also fine. Because of this work, we have had 
picnics, ladies’ nights, dances and many other happy social 
occasions, but these are by-products and not the real prod- 
uct of Kiwanis. 

The play of Kiwanis is most desirable, but the work of 
Kiwanis is its excuse for existence, and as it works enthusi- 
astically or indifferently, so will its success and its reputa- 


tion live or die. 
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Flattery is the parsley which decorates the dish 
of matrimony. 


THANKSGIVING 


E should have more than one 

Thanksgiving Day a year. Hu- 
man happiness depends almost entire- 
ly on the appreciation of our bless- 
ings. The man who painstakingly 
surveys his situation in the world 
finds that he has many more things 
to be thankful for than he has to be 
sad about. Beginning with his wife 
and his children, extending his thankfulness for the num- 
ber of fine friends he has, and then lining up his material 
blessings with those of the average man, most men, and 
all Kiwanians, will find a joyous balance on the side of 
things to be thankful for. 

Once each month most men get a statement from the 
bank detailing the receipts and expenditures of the month. 
It would be interesting for any man to take off each month 
a statement of his blessings and the things he has to worry 
him. If he were honest with himself, the chances are much 
in favor of his closing the account whistling happily, some- 
thing which cannot always be done when we close the state- 
ment from the bank. 

Health, a pleasant home, a business which brings in the 
necessities of life and many of its luxuries, friends whose 
eyes twinkle when they see us come, the opportunity which 
Kiwanis gives to be of service in the community in which 
we live, and a hundred other things, all go down on the 
blessing side of the personal happiness account. 

Most of us have had these things so long that we take 
them as a matter of course. Careful thought and careful 
comparison of our lot in life with that of most other people, 
will bring to us a keen sense of thankfulness for the good 
things which have come our way. 


A boy is a human pollywog. Because he wags his tail 
vigorously now, is no reason to suppose he will not 
develop into a very sedate frog. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 


HERE are two great Kiwanis uni- 

versities which meet about six 
months apart. First of these is the 
great International Convention to 
which each Kiwanis club in the United 
States and Canada can and should 
send two representatives, These repre- 
sentatives of the individual clubs 
meet together with the International 
officers and district governors and hear addresses of infor- 
mation and inspiration, At this meeting are passed all the 
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laws of Kiwanis, and here also are levied the taxes which 
the Kiwanians themselves decide they should pay to support 
the International body. 

Because of the thousands of Kiwanians who have at- 
tended these great International Conventions, they are bet- 
ter understood than is the other Kiwanis university which 
is held annually, approximately six months after the Inter- 
national Convention. Because of the impracticability of 
holding an International Convention every six months, the 
attendance at this other Kiwanis university is attended by 
International officers, district governors and International 
committee chairmen. Because of its central location, the 
International Council meeting is held in Chicago. Here the 
district governors, the International officers and the com- 
mittee chairmen put in three days of hard work at Kiwanis 
education and dedication. Humped over desks with their 
notebooks, these men listen and learn, ask questions and 
express opinions, until they have thrashed out thoroughly 
every point of interest in the whole scheme of Kiwanis. 

This meeting is not for the education of district gover- 
nors alone. The best way for any man to learn anything 
is to teach it to others. As soon as these district governors 
are back in their own districts, they call meetings of their 
lieutenant governors and outline to them the work of the 
Council meeting in Chicago. As soon as this meeting is 
over, the lieutenant governors go back to their own divi- 
sions and call divisional meetings at which the information 
they have gained from their meetings with the governor is 
passed on to the presidents of the clubs. The presidents 
who have been trained at the divisiona] schools then return 
to their clubs and conduct club schools for the training 
of the other club officers, directors and committee chairmen. 

Thus, from mouth to ear, this Kiwanis education is 
passed along from the International officers to the district 
governors, they in turn passing it on to the lieutenant gov- 
ernors, who again pass it on to the club presidents, so that 
the whole of Kiwanis works like a well meshed set of cogs, 
all pulling with proper power for the best interests of the 
organization as a whole. 

Certainly no better plan of education and leadership 
training was ever devised, and certainly no Kiwanis officer 
can plead any ignorance which is not due to his own failure 
te avail himself of his opportunities. 
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The most characteristic thing about a fool is that he is 
a poor listener. 


FINGERPRINTING 


T has always been the policy of Ki- 

wanis to keep out of controversial 
matters. There are half a dozen 
timely movements which Kiwanis has 
been asked to indorse or push, which 
have been passed up because there 
was some uncertainty of their appeal- 
ing to Kiwanians as a group. How- 
ever, Kiwanis being totally lacking in 
a criminal element, it would seem that the plan of having 
every citizen fingerprinted would appeal to every Kiwan- 
ian. This plan, if carried out in the United States and 
Canada, would be of infinite beneAt to every man, woman 
and child who is living as Kiwanians live, because of its 
assistance in the detection of criminals, 

There is a fingerprint expert in the police department 
of every city of any size, and a talk by him on the advis- 
ability of fingerprinting every citizen would not only be of 
great interest to the club, but would tend to crystallize 
Kiwanis opinion on the possibility of the organization in- 
dorsing the idea at some future International Convention. 

There may be objections to the plan, but they do not 
appear at first glance. Kiwanis clubs should be a forum 
where all timely matters can be discussed pro and con by 
those best informed and most interested. Kiwanians are not 
only civic-minded but open-minded, and any information 
obtained from experts on this new thought of fingerprinting 
the entire citizenry will be beneficial. 








Training Youth to Lead Y 


MONG Kiwanians, youths who 

A have felt the influence of Ki- 

wanis activity, and to the pub- 

lic, the name Kiwanis associates itself 

with youth and character building: 
training youth to lead youth. 

Kiwanis has served youth in many 
fine ways. We gave willingly of our 
time and generously of our finances to 
many worthy causes. Camps have 
been built for Boy Scouts and younger 
members of the Y.M.C.A. Aid has 
been extended to the various char- 
acter building organizations which are 
doing very commendable work. Yet 
we in St. Louis felt that the true 
identity of Kiwanis was somewhat 
lost because we were participating in 
programs where, once our money and 
participation had been extended, we 
exercised very little direction and con- 
trol over what followed. 

Now, rather than wait to be ap- 
proached—rather than merely par- 
ticipate in programs over which we 
have no control presented to us, Ki- 
wanis, in St. Louis, has taken the ini- 
tiative and has embarked on a definite 
ten-year program in leadership train- 
ing—the training of youth to lead 
youth, a program which has already 
evidenced a marked advancement in 
Kiwanis service to youth. 

Helping the boy who needs help and 
developing the leadership qualities of 
young men who have exhibited evi- 
dence of leadership ability, is the not- 
too-ambitious program of the Child 
Welfare Committee of the St. Louis 
club. 

We asked ourselves these questions: 
“What can Kiwanis do for youth that 
will have the most lasting effect and 
increase the service of Kiwanis to the 
community? How can we best live 
our challenging slogan: ‘We Build?’ ” 

We forced ourselves to appreciate 
that Kiwanians are busy men, en- 
meshed deeply in the civic, business 
and social, time-consuming activities 
of the community—a fact as true in 
every club as we found it to be in 
ours. We found our members ready 
and willing to assume added inroads 
on their time and ability. We found 
them constantly aware of their re- 
sponsibility to youth, imbued with the 
unselfish desire to serve, regardless of 
the tremendous sacrifices they must 
make in time spent away from their 
respective businesses. How can we 
implant that spirit in others? In 
whom, logically, could we place so 
great a trust? 


The thought occurred to us then 
that the best thing we could do to ex- 
tend the influence of Kiwanis and 
render a real service to the com- 
munity, would be to undertake a pro- 
gram whereby a group of outstanding 
young men, between the ages of 16 
and 22 could be selected and trained 
for minor positions in leadership. This 
program would give them an expe- 
rience that would make them ex- 
tremely useful to the club and to the 
community. 

With “Training Youth to Lead 
Youth” as our objective, we set about 
to find the proper method to be used 
in training these young men for lead- 
ership. 

Our first job was to select the young 
men. We very definitely decided that 
we were not looking for young men 
who were problem cases. We sought 
young men who had already shown 
evidence of leadership at school, at 
church, in Boy Scout troops, Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation Army, Big Brother organiza- 
tions, or at some other place where 
youth has an opportunity to volun- 
tarily give his services in the improve- 
ment of living conditions of others. 

We asked these organizations to 
recommend young men. A complete 
application was used, in order to se- 
cure full information about these 
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These 23 hand-picked young men were selected by the St. Louis Kiwanis Club to attend Camp 
— wen es 
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By DAVID W. HOPKINS 


Chairman, Child Welfare Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri 


young men. We found no difficulty 
in securing recommendations from 
these organizations. As a matter of 
fact, we had 100% codperation from 
all of them, and secured an unusually 
large list of names from which we 
hand-picked the twenty-three most 
outstanding prospects. 

Our second task was that of locat- 
ing the most suitable leadership train- 
ing camp which would provide for the 
physical, mental, social and spiritual 
development of our young men. 

After considering them all, we 
finally selected Camp  Miniwanca, 
Michigan, one of the four leadership 
training schools conducted by the 
American Youth Foundation, nation- 
ally known non-profit organization, 
which has, as its president and foun- 
der, William H. Danforth of St. Louis. 

Here we found a four-fold program 
adapted ideally to our purpose; a well- 
defined plan of training for the prac- 
tice of Christian leadership among 
young men in the “bread and butter” 
jobs of life, as well as among group 
organizations; constructive training 
which helps youth to fit into their en- 
vironment and become productive, re- 
spectable, law-abiding citizens of their 
community; society, industry, politics, 
religion, buying and selling, the busi- 

(Turn to page 589) 





ip training school. 
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Los Angeles Works on Transient Boys’ Program 


tee of the Kiwanis Club of Los 

Angeles, having completed the ini- 
tiation of a program at Sunset Commu- 
nity Center, located in a problem 
section of the city, found it could en- 
large its activities. The committee ac- 
cordingly visited Camp Camouche, a 
Federal Transient Camp located in 
Griffith Park, early in January, and 
learned that the club could perform 
a valuable service work for the tran- 
sient boys. 

Camp Camouche, one of the four 
government camps in the Los Angeles 
area, has quarters for 300 and cares 
for boys from the ages of 16 to 18. 
It is the aim of the directors of the 
camp to return the boys to their re- 
spective homes as soon as _ possible. 
The boys work thirty hours a week on 
the roads and trails in Griffith Park 
and receive fifty cents a day to apply 
on their railroad fare and expenses 
incident to the homeward trip. 


Getting Home and Rehabilitation 


The committee was informed that 
the directors of the camp were faced 
with two problems. The first was to 
determine the ways and means of in- 
teresting the boys in returning home. 
News from the “home town” was de- 
termined to be one of the solutions. 
The committee thereupon started to 
contact Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
country and urged each club to do- 
nate a subscription to the “home town” 
newspaper and to direct the paper to 
Camp Camouche. The codéperation has 
been marvelous, and the Los Angeles 
club wishes to take this means of 
thanking all clubs which have donated 
subscriptions. 

The next problem considered was 
that of rehabilitation of the boy after 
he arrives home. About 300 boys are 
returned home monthly from the camp. 
The directors of the camp were vital- 
ly interested in any plan which would 
tend to keep the boy in his home com- 
munity and which would help him to 
get a fresh start. The committee volun- 
teered to launch a program whereby 
Kiwanis clubs in the “home town” 
would be asked to codperate in the 
rehabilitation of each boy. 

Under this program, the committee 
has sent out an average of 300 let- 
ters a month to Kiwanis clubs. These 
clubs are asked to meet the boy at 
the train, assist him in locating a po- 
sition, or provide a leisure time plan 
for him. 

The following letter directed to 


Tee Boys’ and Girls’ Work Commit- 


By FRANK P. BARTON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 


Harry L. Hopkins, National Adminis- 
trator, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., briefly 
summarizes this program: 

“The Los Angeles Kiwanis club has 
been rendering an outstanding serv- 
ice to the transient boys at Camp 
Camouche in Los Angeles. When a 
boy leaves camp and returns home, 
his name is given to the Kiwanis 
club by your representative at the 
camp. A letter is immediately ad- 
dressed to the Kiwanis club in his 
home town or nearest city where 
such a club is meeting. 

“This letter gives a little informa- 
tion about the lad, telling the club he 
has been in a Federal Camp; that he 
had a good record there, and is now 
returning home in need of employ- 
ment, The club is urged to have one 
of its members assigned to meet this 
boy at the train or to contact him 
soon after his arrival to act as a 
big brother and friend and assist him 
in getting a job. 

“More than three hundred letters 
a month are sent out by members of 
the Los Angeles club and every mem- 
ber participates in this project. 
From all over the nation, letters are 
pouring into this club, letters of ap- 
preciation and interest on the part 
of those hundreds of local Kiwanis 
clubs scattered all over the United 
States. These letters state that jobs 
were found, that ‘the lad you sent 
us was a pretty fine boy’ or ‘if you 
have any more boys like the last one, 
we'll be glad to help.’ Many jobs 
have been located, boys have been 
steadied down because a prominent 
business man looked them up and 
wanted to become acquainted. 

“Many a boy goes on the road be- 
cause there will be one less mouth to 
feed. He hesitates to go home and 
sponge off of ‘the old man.’ There- 
fore, he goes from one federal shelter 
to another unless he can be anchored 
in his home town. 

“This experiment was started by 
the Los Angeles Kiwanis club before 
the Federal Transient Service was 
formed. 

“The Los Angeles Probation De- 
partment and Juvenile Court admin- 
istered the first camp for transient 
youth in the United States. We still 
administer this camp but since your 
service became available it is now 
confined to local boys. We urged the 
Los Angeles club to transfer its fine 
service to Camp Camouche where it 
could reach so many more boys. This 
has been such an outstanding serv- 


ice to your boys on the part of the 
Los Angeles club that I felt you 
should know about it. 

“Perhaps you would be willing to 
encourage such service by address- 
ing a communication to the Kiwanis 
Club of Los Angeles, expressing ap- 
preciation of this unselfish service 
to these wandering boys, This proj- 
ect has been under the direction of 
Mr. Ralph H. Beel, Kiwanis Club, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

“It seems to me this would also 
make a good news release and there- 
by stimulate other clubs and organ- 
izations to take a deeper interest in 
the problems of your department. 

“We appreciate greatly the fine 
work being done in Los Angeles by 
your representatives in the Federal 
Transient Service. They enjoy the 
confidence and respect of the com- 
munity.” 

K. J. SCUDDER, 
Probation Officer, Los Angeles County. 


Federal Appreciation 


In reply to this letter, the Los An- 
geles Kiwanis club received the fol- 
lowing letter from Elizabeth Wicken- 
den, Assistant Director of Transient 
Activities under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration: 

“The splendid work which is be- 
ing done by the Kiwanis Club of Los 
Angeles in connection with the re- 
lief program for transient boys has 
been brought to my attention. In be- 
half of this administration, I should 
like to thank your organization for 
the codperation extended in connec- 
tion with this program. I have been 
particularly impressed with the value 
of the service which you have ren- 
dered in securing the coéperation of 
the Kiwanis clubs in the home com- 
munities of transient boys in assist- 
ing such boys after they have re- 
turned to their own communities. 
The value of this service has been 
apparent in the excellent record of 
stabilization shown by these boys. 

“T feel that the Los Angeles Ki- 
wanis club has made a very import- 
ant contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion of these transient boys, and 
wished you to know that your activi- 
ties in this connection have been 
appreciated by this organization.” 
In the event other Kiwanis clubs de- 

sire further information regarding 
this program, as well as copies of form 
letters which are used by the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Committee, the Kiwanis 
Club of Los Angeles will gladly fur- 
nish them on request. 
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HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the Georgia District was held in 
Savannah on October 17-19 with a total 
registration of 630 and with Governor 
Gordon G. Singleton of Macon presid- 
ing. On the opening night the District 
Board of Trustees dinner was held 
with all district officers present. <A 
fine dinner was served, during which 
there was entertainment in the way of 
accordion music and negro spirituals. 
A general] discussion and reports by the 
lieutenant governors of the district fol- 
lowed, after which the meeting was 
turned over to Trustee Hippler. 

The convention was honored with the 
presence of an unusually large number 
of distinguished guests, including In- 
ternational President Harper Gatton 
and Mrs. Gatton of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, Immediate Past International 
President William J. Carrington and 
Mrs. Carrington of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Past International President 
Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, Interna- 
tional Trustees C. Harold Hippler of 
Eustis, Florida, official International 
representative, and James M. Lynch of 
Florence, South Carolina, and Roe Ful- 
kerson of Hollywood, Florida, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Highlights of Friday morning’s pro- 
gram were the addresses by Governor 
Singleton, Trustee Hippler and Scott 


M. Loftin, past governor of the Florida 
District and former president of the 
American Bar Association, followed by 
the divisional luncheons, At two o’clock 
that afternoon everyone boarded the 
steamship “Dorchester” 


as guests of 





Frank Bragg of Savannah and the 
Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Company, and sailed for a trip to the 
sea. The feature of the program on 
board ship was an address by Interna- 
tional President Gatton. An outstand- 
ing social event was the governor’s 
banquet and ball on Friday evening, 
presided over by Governor Singleton. 

On Saturday morning Robert Scott 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, direc- 
tor of Insurance and Safety, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company, gave an 
address and Immediate Past President 
Carrington spoke on “Sharing Wealth 
—How?” At the final business session 
Albany was chosen as the convention 
city in 1936 and the following officers 
were elected to serve during the com- 
ing year: Governor—Joseph S. Shaw, 
Atlanta; Lieutenant-Governors — Divi- 
sion I, Dean Owens, Rome; Division II, 
Guy Dillard, Columbus; Division III, 
L. L. Moore, Moultrie; Division IV, 
W. R. Wilson, Douglas; Division 
V, John T. McKenzie, Montezuma; Di- 
vision VI, A. Belmont Dennis, Coving- 
ton; Division VII, Hugh A. Carithers, 
Winder; Division VIII, I.. W. Rountree, 
Swainsboro; Treasurer, J. C. Jones, Jr., 
Thomaston. 

The largest group of Kiwanians ever 
to attend a meeting in Division VII 
met at Winder recently, all of the clubs 
having been guests at one time or 
another of each club in the division. 
After a barbecue feast, a very inter- 
esting program was enjoyed. Out- 
standing was a delightful music com- 
position with banners displayed by 
several young ladies which depicted the 
vicissitudes and aptitudes of the lieu- 
tenant governor who was presiding 
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over a joint meeting in the division 
for the last time. Also on the program 
of entertainment was a black and white 
face act which generated much pleas- 
ure. 

The address of the evening was by 
the Hon. Abbit Nix of Athens. This 
was followed with the presentation of 
a beautiful silver loving cup, properly 
engraved, to Hugh A. Carithers, presi- 
dent of the Winder club, which was 
won by that club in the attendance 
contest within the division. During the 
evening the Winder club _ presented 
Lieutenant Governor Horace P. Haw- 
kins of Gainesville with a leather 
traveling set, the gift being presented 
by President Carithers. With appro- 
priate ceremonies and music the cur- 
tain dropped on the inter-club and 
inter-mixing activities of Division VII, 
with wonderful progress shown. 








‘MISSOURI-KANSAS- | 
ARKANSAS 


NE of the finest and most inspir- 

ing conventions ever attended 
was the almost unanimous. verdict 
of nearly 700 Kiwanians and guests 
representing 72 clubs’ who. at- 
tended the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District held October 20-23 at Spring- 
field, Missouri, presided over by Dis- 
trict Governor Claude E. Faulhaber 
of Little Rock, Arkansas. The Con- 
vention Committee of the Springfield 
club and some 18 sub-committees had 
carefully planned every detail for the 
entertainment and comfort of the con- 
vention guests. 














Kiwanis notables ».. board the S. S. 

International President William 

ton, D. C. and Hollywood, Fi 
trict Governor Gordon G 





S. Dorchester in connection 
: Cone ne —* City; International President Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky; Roe Fulkerson, Washing- 
; In 
G. Singleton of Macon; A “United States Senator Richard B. Russell, Jr., mem 














with the Georgia Distict Convention at Savannah. From left to right: Immediate Past 


. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida, and International Trustee Faber Bollinger of Atlanta; Dis- 
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The program of the religious musi- 
cale on Sunday evening opened with 
a short organ recital by E. Glen Stam- 
bach, a member of the host club. Then 
followed a forty-minute concert by the 
Springfield Boy Scout Band, under the 
direction of Kiwanian R. Ritchie Rob- 
ertson, assisted by the chorus from 
the senior high school under the direc- 
tion of Miss Georgia Walker. The de- 
votional service was conducted by pas- 
tors of the local churches and the ad- 
dress of the evening was by Dr. C. Os- 
car Johnson, of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
club. The audience singing was under 
the direction of D. R. “Dynamite” 
Alexander of Kansas City, Missouri, 
chairman of the District Committee 
on Music, Henry Sanderson of the 
Little Rock, Arkansas, club, played an 
organ selection and there was a group 
of three numbers by the Little Rock 
Kiwanis quartet. 

The business of the convention 
started Monday morning with a break- 
fast meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees presided over by District Gov- 
ernor Faulhaber and breakfast con- 
ferences at the same hour for club 
presidents and _ secretaries, presided 
over by Ben D. Reynolds, of Joplin, 
Missouri, past governor, and Ralph 
E. Valentine, of Kirksville, Missouri, 
former lieutenant governor, respec- 
tively. 

The convention proper opened with 
an address of welcome by the mayor’s 
representative and the response by 
John Hill of St. Louis, past governor. 
These were followed with reports by 
District Secretary Harold G. Ingham, 
of Lawrence, Kansas, District Treas- 
urer Alfred E. Bryant, South Side, St. 
Louis, Governor Faulhaber’s message, 
the presentation of certificates of mer- 
it to a number of clubs, and reports 
by two lieutenant governors. The 
principal address was given by Inter- 
national Treasurer H. G. Hatfield of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, official In- 
ternational representative. 

The fellowship luncheon which fol- 
lowed was in charge of the host club 
and presided over by President Frank 
Wheeler. The speaker was the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Nelson Spencer of Kansas 
City, who chose as his subject, ‘“Fel- 
lowship”—an entertaining and inspir- 
ing address. 

The afternoon was given over to 
six different conferences on club ac- 
tivities, each under the direction of a 
district committee chairman. 

A spectacular street parade and an 
hilariously entertaining stunt night 
were outstanding features of Mon- 
day’s program. 

All district officials and official club 
delegates attended the breakfast con- 
ferences and caucuses of the several 
divisions on Tuesday morning. The 
second general session was opened 
with group singing, followed with a 
brief “In Memoriam” service. Five- 
minute reports were then given by six 
of the lieutenant governors, a splen- 
did report was given by Barney Oh- 
mart, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Achievements, and there 


were brief reports by the chairman of 
each of the District Committees on 
Special Objectives. The address by H. 
Roe Bartle, Boy Scout executive of 
Kansas City, was probably the high 
spot of the entire convention program. 

The model luncheon in charge of 
the South Side St. Louis club and pre- 
sided over by President Russell F. 
Harstick, was outstanding in every 
respect. Russell E. Vierheller led the 
group singing and the address was giv- 
en by the Rev. Erich E. Leibner, past 
president of the club. 

That evening over 800 were seated 
in the large banquet hall of the Mosque 
in attendance at the governor’s ban- 
quet and ball—a gala event. The for- 
mal entertainment consisted of the fi- 
nals in the convention contest for Ki- 
wanis quartets. Six quartets of ex- 
ceptional ability appeared with the 
Arkansas City, Kansas, quartet win- 
ning first prize, the Harrisonville, 
Missouri, quartet winning second prize 
and the St. Louis club, third prize. 
Howard T. Hill, former International 
Trustee and past governor, was the 
banquet speaker. 

At the final business session short 
reports were made by the three re- 
maining lieutenant governors and by 
the chairmen of several of the more 
important district committees. The 
convention voted in favor of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, for the 1936 con- 
vention city and the following officers 
were elected to serve in the coming 
year: Governor—Charles B. Holman, 
West End, St. Louis, Missouri; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, Russell 
F. Harstick, South Side, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Division II, Earl F. Mitchell, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri; Division 
III, Fred W. Davis, Joplin, Missouri; 
Division IV, Nelson E. Vandyne, Par- 
sons, Kansas; Division V, James D. 
Donovan, Kansas City, Kansas; Divi- 
sion VI, Earl Fickertt, Peabody, Kan- 
sas; Division VII, W. A. Haliburton, 
El Dorado, Arkansas; Division VIII, 
J. M. Allton, Columbia, Missouri; Di- 
vision IX, Edward Evenson, Paris, Ar- 
kansas; Division X, Theodore H. 
Travers, Kirksville, Missouri; Division 
XI, Ancil Bomer, Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
souri; Treasurer—D. R. (Dynamite) 
Alexander, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, acted as host to 1385 Kiwani- 
ans and their ladies at an inter-club 
meeting which was also a celebration 
in honor of the club’s seventeenth 
anniversary. A huge birthday cake dec- 
orated with the Kiwanis emblem and 
colors was one of the chief attractions 
of the meeting, at which there were 
representatives from the East Suburbs, 
Kansas City club, Excelsior Springs, 
Harrisonville, St. Joseph and Inde- 
pendence. 

Each club was called upon to in- 
troduce its members, after which prac- 
tically every club put on a stunt of 
some sort which they had brought 
with them. Dancing to the music of 
Kiwanian Frank Bailey and his orch- 
estra and various games kept the 
guests well entertained at one of the 
best inter-club parties ever held in 
Division II. 








CALIFORNIA-NEVADA | 


F THE California-~-Nevada District 

Convention, Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred §S. Kistemann had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

On October 10 to 12 was held the 
fifteenth annual district convention at 
the Hotel Del Monte, with the Mon- 
terey, California, club as host. The 
four intensely interesting sessions 
were presided over by District Gov- 
ernor Frank Fox of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, in his gracious manner. 

The inspiration for greater service 
to Kiwanis and the many friendships 
and happy memories will not be for- 
gotten by the 1500 Kiwanians and la- 
dies in attendance. 

A cordial welcome, registration, 
golf, greeting old friends and making 
new ones, informal dinners, a recep- 
tion and dancing in the famous Bali 
Room, and Thursday slipped by. On 
Friday morning the first business ses- 
sion was opened by Governor Fox. A 
welcome to Monterey by the mayor, 
Dr. W. L. Teaby, was responded to by 
Lieutenant Governor William West- 
over of Yuma, Arizona, following 
which Governor Fox introduced the 
district officers to the convention, ten 
of the fourteen past district gover- 























The Executive Committee which was in charge of the California-Nevada District Convention held in 
Monterey. Reading from left to right: Back row, Clayton Shaff, Maurice Brenner, W. T. Lee and 
Ed David; Front row, Al Files, John Davis, Hal Youngman, general chairman, and Arthur Metz. 
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nors, and International Vice-President 
Clinton S. Harley of the University, 
Seattle, club, official International rep- 
resentative. The report on the con- 
vention program was presented by 
Lieutenant Governor Robert H. Mann 
of Benicia, California, and reports of 
the district secretary and treasurer 
were given by Fred S. Kitsemann of 
Oakland, California. 

Entitling his message, “Nine, and 
Three to Go,” Governor Fox reviewed 
the accomplishments of the year for 
the first nine months and urged dis- 
trict and club officers to renew their 
zeal for the remaining three months 
to carry forward the International and 
district objectives. A Kiwanis clinic 
was presided over by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Alvin Long of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and the climax of the morn- 
ing session was a splendid address by 
Kiwanian Frank F. Merriam, governor 
of the State of California and a past 
president of the Long Beach club, on 
“Relief Work in California.” 

The Friday afternoon session fea- 
tured the finals in the Kiwanis forum 
contest in which clubs and divisions 
had participated during the fall 
months. The subject of this year’s for- 
um was “Adult Education as an Aid 
to Social Security,” with eleven divi- 
sional winners addressing the conven- 
tion for five minutes each. These finals 
were presided over by former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert T. Radford 
of Monrovia, California, chairman of 
the district Committee on Kiwanis Ed- 
ucation. Winner of first place was Fos- 
ter Rucker of Long Beach, California, 
with second place to P. E. Killion of 
National City, California, each of 
whom was presented with an electric 
clock suitably engraved. 

Announcement of winners in dis- 
trict contests showed the Yuma, Ari- 
zona, club receiving a beautiful ban- 
ner as winner of the Mobilization 
Movement Award based on new mem- 
bers taken in for a period of seven 
months and membership retention over 
a period of nineteen months; framed 
certificates presented to the Los An- 
geles, Glendale, Ventura and Newhall- 
Saugus, California, clubs in the dis- 
trict Achievement Contest; and leath- 
er-bound guest registers to the Glen- 
dale, Huntington Park, Inglewood and 
San Gabriel, California, clubs as win- 
ners in the 1934-35 district Attendance 
Contest. Handsome trophies were also 
presented to the winning contestants 
in the district Golf Tournament held 
the previous day, with a new perpet- 
ual trophy known as the “Frank Fox 
Trophy” awarded to the Salinas club. 

Dr. Walter F. Dexter, former presi- 
dent of Whittier College, from his 
wide experience in handling the prob- 
ems of youth, presented the case of 
modern youth from their own point 
of view. 

Resolutions presented to the conven- 
tion by Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Benjamin W. Black, chairman, 
were enthusiastically received and 
adopted, commending to Kiwanians the 
study and promotion of the objectives 


and special objectives of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and re-dedication to the ideals 
and purposes of the organization; fa- 
voring a continued educational pro- 
gram as to the value of universal fin- 
gerprint registration and law which 
will require such universal registra- 
tion; recommending the setting up of 
permanent mediation boards for equit- 
able solution of disputes between cap- 
ital and labor; urging the passage of 
law requiring registration of all aliens 
and favoring the enforcement of de- 
portation laws. 

Other resolutions include: expressed 
unrelenting opposition to revolution- 
ary Communism, favoring elimination 
of aliens found advocating the over- 
throw of government by force, and 
loss of citizenship to citizens aiding 
and supporting such organizations; 
protesting attacks over the radio on 
the President of the United States be- 
cause of his exalted office; recom- 
mended the continuance of the study 
of the Constitution and basic laws of 
our country as a part of the curricula 
of our public schools; deplored reck- 
less and irresponsible driving, urging 
safe and sane operation of automo- 
biles, stimulation of public opinion, 
and sponsorship of safety-first pro- 
grams and organizations in every com- 
munity where a Kiwanis club is lo- 
cated; re-affirmed belief that fire is 
a preventable menace and dedication 
to every proper precaution for its pre- 
vention, with extension of influence 
through education; urged that tradi- 
tions be maintained in regard to not 
serving intoxicating liquors at any of- 
ficial Kiwanis function; requested the 
district Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work to study and report on the “K” 
Boys Program of the Whittier club and 
suggested the sponsorship of such “K”’ 
Boys by clubs when possible without 
interfering with present local objec- 
tives; endorsed and supported the in- 
vitation of the Kiwanis clubs of San 
Francisco, which have petitioned Ki- 
wanis International for the privilege 
of serving as host for its 1938 conven- 
tion; and expressed sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Kiwanians of the Monterey 
club and their ladies, Division XII, 
individuals and organizations in Mon- 
terey and Del Monte, for the hospital- 
ity and entertainment which contri- 
buted so much to the success of the 
convention, and to the newspapers 
throughout the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict for their splendid codperation 
and support. 

After the opening of the session on 
Saturday, inspirational, two-minute 
messages were given by each of the 
past district governors; Past President 
George Oulton of Berkeley, California, 
presented “Universal Registration and 
Fingerprinting,” followed by a mem- 
orial service for Kiwanians who had 
passed on during the last convention 
year. “Leadership Training” was ably 


handled by former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Osgood Hardy of Eagle Rock, Cal- 
ifornia, and Lieutenant Governor Fred 
Ewing of North Oakland, California, 
spoke on “Membership, the Life-Blood 
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of Kiwanis.” After a second problem 
conference, presided over by former 
Lieutenant Governor Ernest G. Bashor 
of Los Angeles, it was the privilege 
of the convention to listen to a most 
worth-while address on “International 
Objectives and Policies” by Interna- 
tional Vice-President Harley. 

On Saturday afternoon a stirring 
address by Dr. Thomas A. Bailey of 
Stanford University on “The United 
States and the World Crisis,’”’ selection 
of the Riverside club as host for 1936, 
awarding of the traveling bell to the 
Kiwanis Club of Artesia, and the Fil- 
mer Trophy to Division VIII, a chal- 
lenging address on “‘Citizenship”’ by Im- 
mediate Past Governor Benjamin W. 
Black, and the election and _ in- 
troduction of the following  dis- 
trict officers to serve during 1936, 
completed the program of the business 
session: Governor—Charles R. Crooke, 
San Jose, California; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors—Division I, R. T. Hutchins, El] 
Segundo, California; Division II, Wil- 
liam R. Sharkey, Martinez, California; 
Division III, H. Park Arnold, Glendale, 
California; Division IV, George R. 
Wells, Santa Ana, California; Division 
V, Ray C. Wakefield, Fresno, Califor- 
nia; Division VI, Thomas E. Gore, Riv- 
erside, California; Division VII, James 
C. Bradbury, Modesto, California; Di- 
vision VIII, A. Ray Grinstead, Sonoma, 
California; Division IX, George V. 
Footman, Santa Maria, California; 
Division X, Hobart R. Alter, Ontario, 
California; Division XI, James W. Ma- 
hood, East San Diego, California; Di- 
vision XII, Bay L. Hays, Mountain 
View, California; Division XIII, Her- 
bert C. Peiffer, South Gate, Walnut 
Park, California; and Treasurer— 
Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. 

Music during the convention ses- 
sions, luncheons and banquet was un- 
usual. Three large singing groups from 
the clubs of the district known as the 
San Francisco Singers, the Glendale 
Chorus and the Oakland Glee Club, all 
Kiwanians, thrilled audiences’ with 
their harmony. Never has a conven- 
tion had such musical inspiration, and 
added to that was the spirited commu- 
nity singing led by Joseph J. Klein of 
Glendale, convention song leader. 

Entertainment features on Thurs- 
day, in addition to the district golf 
tournament, included an informal din- 
ner for district officers, past governors 
and their ladies, a reception and danc- 
ing in the Bali Room of the Del Monte, 
and sight-seeing. On Friday Kiwani- 
ans participated in a rally luncheon 
presided over by Dr. John R. Gray of 
Monterey, while the ladies were guests 
at a special luncheon followed by 
sight-seeing and bridge. Friday night, 
Carnival Night, was a gala affair with 
dancing to two special orchestras, in- 
terspersed with special features of 
novelty entertainment. On Saturday 
noon special luncheons were held for 
presidents and presidents-elect, secre- 
taries and _ secretaries-elect, present 
and past district officers, and a fellow- 
ship luncheon for all other Kiwanians 
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and guests. Golf and a bridge tea were 
planned for the ladies. 

The crowning event of the conven- 
tion came on Saturday evening when 
over 1000 Kiwanians and ladies were 
gathered together for the governor’s 
banquet. Past International President 
William O. Harris presided as toast- 
master in his always masterful man- 
ner; Dr. James W. Brougher, Jr., of 
Glendale amused and inspired with an 
eloquent address; a handsome en- 
graved watch was presented to Dis- 
trict Governor Fox and a beautiful 
hand quilted chaise lounge cover sent 
to Mrs. Fox; music by the three sing- 
ing groups, each in their particular 
uniform dress; and former Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles E. Millikan hon- 
ored with a commission as Kentucky 
Colonel. Following this program was 
the governor’s ball, bringing to a close 
this outstanding convention. 


x * * 


Over 1600 Kiwanians and _ ladies 
throughout the district were privileged 
to meet and greet International Pres- 
ident Harper Gatton when he delivered 
a thrilling message at each of four es- 
pecially arranged division and inter- 
division affairs at Oakland, Fresno, 
Glendale and San Diego, in the late 
summer. This visit of the International 
President and his charming wife will 
long linger in the memories of Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Kiwanians. 

Inspired by International President 
Gatton’s message, one Kiwanian wrote: 
“To those of you who did not have the 
opportunity to meet the Gentleman 
from Kentucky, may I present in a 
few words a man who combines the 
fire, the chivalry and the hospitality 
of the Old South, with Yankee shrewd- 
ness and Western informality; a man 
young in years, mature in judgment; 
a man in whose capable hands the ob- 
jects, objectives and principles of Ki- 
wanis are safely entrusted.” 

Sponsored by the San Pedro and 
Long Beach, California, clubs, the 
evening of October 22 marked the date 
of the building of a new club in the 
district—the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 
mington, California. The officers and 
directors of this new club are: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Horse; Vice President, 
Corwin S. Johnson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Don C. Fohl; Directors, Fred J. 
Reynolds, Willard D. York, W. D. Bow- 
er, C. Henry Olsen, J. C. Caldwell, 
Paul D. Howell and Gordon Shellen- 
berger. 








~ KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


PPROXIMATELY 500 Kiwanians 
and ladies attended the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District, held at 
Lexington, Kentucky, “in the heart of 
the blue grass,” on October 10-12. 
The regular business sessions were 
presided over by Governor Lindsey 
Robb, the annual fellowship luncheon 
by President J. Farra VanMeter of 
the host club, and the banquet on Fri- 








day evening by Jesse E. Adams, also 
a member of the Lexington club. 

The entire convention did especial 
honor to International President Har- 
per Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, 
whose address was a feature of the 
banquet program. International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock of Detroit, Michigan, 
official representative of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, gave the inspirational ad- 
dress of the fellowship luncheon. Other 
prominent visiting Kiwanians included 
International Trustee Faber Bollinger, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Blanchard Tual, 
Memphis, Tennessee, past governor of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, 
and Governor Ben Arneson of the 
Ohio District, a member of the Dela- 
ware, Ohio, club. 

Featured as part of the entertain- 
ment program was a_ motorcade 
through several of the leading thor- 
oughbred farms of the Blue Grass and 
a visit to the U. S. narcotic farm, the 
only one in the world. The banquet 
program included a humorous address 
by Charles Milton Newcomb of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, a floor show, numbers by 
the Madisonville boys’ glee club led 
by Mrs. Gatton, and a marimba band 
concert offered by the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, club. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. Farra VanMeter, a special se- 
ries of luncheons, tea and trips was 
provided for visiting ladies. More 
than 300 stayed over Saturday after- 
noon to attend in a body the Ken- 
tucky-Georgia Tech football game. 

From comments of visitors and ob- 
servations of Kiwanians who have at- 
tended most of the district conven- 
tions, the 1935 convention was ad- 
judged outstanding in every respect— 
enthusiasm, entertainment, programs 
and speakers. A nice gain in Kiwanis 
membership added a solid basis for 
this enthusiasm. 

Credit for much of the success of 
the convention goes to Walter Hillen- 
meyer, of Lexington, former chairman 
of the International Committee on In- 
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ter-Club Relations, who, prior to his 
untimely death, had completed general 
arrangements, in codperation with 
Governor Robb, to John S. Yellman, 
who, as convention chairman, devoted 
many hours to perfecting and execut- 
ing plans and to Secretary Guy Sow- 
ards of the host club. 

In the election of officers the fol- 
lowing were chosen to serve in 1936: 
Governor—Oliver A. Kays, Danville, 
Kentucky; Lieutenant Governors—Di- 
vision I, Thomas W. Oliver; Pikeville, 
Kentucky; Division II, A. W. Benning, 
Irvine-Ravenna, Kentucky; Division 
III, Ulysses G. Brummett, Middlesboro, 
Kentucky; Division IV, William H. Ri- 
ley, Covington, Kentucky; Division 
V, Chastain W. Haynes, Marion, Ken- 


tucky; Division VI, Sam W. Ewin, 
Franklin, Tennessee; Division VII, 
W. A. Thomason, Copperhill, Ten- 


nessee; Division VIII, Ralph W. Lloyd, 
Maryville-Aleoa, Tennessee; Division 
IX, Hugh G. Noffsinger, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee; Division X, George A. Bone, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Treasurer—E]l- 
can A. Coleman, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. 

The 1936 district convention is 
scheduled for Johnson City, Tennessee. 








ALABAMA 


N attendance, interest, enthusiasm 

and service Kiwanis in Alabama 
reached a new peak at the seventeenth 
annual convention held at Gadsden on 
October 20-22. Twenty-eight of the 29 
clubs in the district were represented 
by 338 delegates and guests, Kiwanis 
spirit in its best form was in evidence 
at each session of the convention, A 
major contribution was made by Gor- 
don Vail, district song leader and a 
member of the Bessemer club. 

A very interesting program had been 
arranged under the direction of Gov- 
ernor Sam F. Clabaugh of Birmingham 

(Turn to page 574) 
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One of the most pleasant features provided for the ladies attending the Pennsylvania Convention in 
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Center above: Pierre, South Dakota. To the 
left, at top: Plymouth, Indiana; center: 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; bottom: Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
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At right of page, top: Bay City, Texas; 
center: Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio; bot- 
tom: Tacoma, Washington party. Tree at 
left by Brockport, New York, club. 
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Window display—the “K"’ emblem made of grapes—arranged by Kiwanian R. H. Momeir of Charles- 
ston, South Carolina, on the occasion of the Carolinas District Convention. 





ALABAMA (From page 571) 





CAROLINAS 





with the assistance of the district offi- 
cers and also the Gadsden club. Ki- 
wanis International was represented 
by Trustee Faber Bollinger of Atlanta, 
who assured the convention that Ki- 
wanis had weathered the extreme trials 
of the depression. He congratulated 
the district on work done, reports made 
and bills paid. He also emphasized ex- 
tension and advised those present that 
“now is the opportune time to build 
new clubs.” 

The theme for the convention was 
“An Appraisal of Alabama, Its Re- 
sources and Opportunities.” An address 
on this subject was delivered by Dr. 
Stuart J. Lloyd, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Alabama. Each 
lieutenant governor presented a special 
speaker to discuss this subject from 
the standpoint of his division. The aim 
was to present, forcefully, Alabama’s 
resources and opportunities and to en- 
courage their intelligent development 
and utilization. 

The Resolutions Committee, headed 
by Chairman Kenley J. Clark of the 
Mobile club, presented a resolution con- 
demning “revolutionary communism” 
and endorsing a seven-month term of 
school for the elementary grades and a 
nine-month term for the high schools 
as a minimum program for Alabama 
public schools. These resolutions were 
endorsed by the convention. Kiwanis 
work with under-privileged and crip- 
pled children was emphasized by sev- 
eral speakers, led by W. A. Currie of 
the Birmingham club. 

The Dadeville club won the agricul- 
tural trophy and the Huntsville club 
won the efficiency cup. Huntsville, 
Mobile and Talledega invited the 1936 
convention, 

The following officers were elected to 
serve in 1936: Governor—Samuel Hel- 
burn, Montgomery; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors—Division I, E. L. Balderson, Shef- 
field; Division II, Joe A. Stewart, 
Ensley; Division III, John L. Hollis, 
Clanton; Division IV, Kenley J. Clark, 
Mobile. 


E fifteenth annual convention of 

the Carolinas District was held in 
the historic city of Charleston, 
South Carolina, October 16-18. A sub- 
stantial growth in membership was re- 
ported for the district and the finan- 
cial condition was reported to be in 
excellent shape, some members at- 
tributing this to the Scotch governor 
and the Scotch secretary. 

The convention was attended by 
some 400 Kiwanians and ladies repre- 
senting 54 clubs. The district was hon- 
ored by the presence of International 
President Harper Gatton and Mrs. 
Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, 
President Gatton, official International 
representative, making two addresses, 
both of which made great impressions 
on his hearers. International Trustees 
James M. Lynch of Florence, South 
Carolina, and Faber A. Bollinger of 
Atlanta, Georgia, the official repre- 
sentative of Kiwanis International, 
each had an important place on the 
convention program. Seven past dis- 
trict governors were also present—aAl- 
va M. Lumpkin, Columbia, South Car- 
olina, James M. Lynch, Florence, 
South Carolina, T. W. Crews, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, Tom P. Pruitt, 
Hickory, North Carolina, Herbert W. 
Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina, 
William H. Montgomery, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and Ralph Barker, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Governor Paul M. Macmillan pre- 
sided over the convention in a most 
efficient manner. At the opening ses- 
sion Mayor Burnet Maybank welcomed 
the visitors and President Bonnie 
Huff of the host club extended greet- 
ings, to which Kiwanian Montgomery 
responded. 

The convention requested Governor 
Macmillan to set aside a week in No- 
vember to be known as Safety Week, 
with all clubs stressing in their pro- 
grams that week the importance of 
safe driving and accident prevention. 

The convention attendance cup was 
won by the Greensboro, North Caro- 
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lina, club and the club attendance cup 
by Belmont, North Carolina. 

In the election of officers J. Henry 
Leroy, Jr., of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, was chosen as governor for 
1936. Other officers for the new year 
are: Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Oliver Young Brownlee, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina; Division II, J. 
Wade Hendricks, Statesville, North 
Carolina; Division III, Emil Bernsteck- 
er, Greensboro, North Carolina; Di- 
vision IV, Herbert D. Vail, Aberdeen, 
North Carolina; Division V, Ed. L. 
Cloyd, Raleigh, North Carolina; Divi- 
sion VI, Samuel E. Leonard, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; Division VII, 
T. C. Johnson, Kinston, North Caro- 
lina; Division VIII, Ames Haltiwanger, 
Columbia, South Carolina, reélected; 
Division IX, Robert M. Carlisle, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. Roderick H. 
McDonald of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, was reélected as secretary-treas- 
urer, a position which he has filled 
for the past twelve years. 

Greensboro was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1936. 





FLORIDA 





HE seventeenth annual convention 

of the Florida District was held in 
Ocala, October 13, 14 and 15, with an 
attendance of 517. The convention was 
honored by having as its guest and 
speaker International President Har- 
per Gatton, who was the official Inter- 
national representative. He and Mrs. 
Gatton were given a rousing ovation 
by Kiwanians and their ladies. Other 
prominent Kiwanians in attendance in- 
cluded International Trustees C. Har- 
old Hippler of Eustis, Faber A. Bol- 
linger of Atlanta, Georgia, who is a 
past governor of the Florida District, 
Roe Fulkerson of Hollywood, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine, Im- 
mediate Past Governor John R. Wright, 
Joseph A. Frohock of Bradenton, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture for 1936, Walter 
Weiser of Daytona Beach, former In- 
ternational Treasurer, and the six lieu- 
tenant governors of the district. 

The sessions, which were held in the 
beautiful War Memorial Auditorium 
erected by the American Legion, were 
presided over by Governor Edward C. 
Rice of Bradenton. Splendid reports 
from all divisions were given by the 
lieutenant governors. District Secre- 
tary Worth Henson of Bradenton re- 
ported an increase of 280 members 
during the year, with seven new clubs 
being built. Immediate Past Governor 
John Wright of Lakeland, reporting 
for the Finance Committee, informed 
the members that the district opened 
the convention with all district dues 
and assessments paid by every club in 
the district. Fine addresses were given 
by Frank O’Byrne of Lake Wales and 
Claude B. Pepper of Tallahassee, 
former lieutenant governors, and Doyle 
E. Carlton of Tampa, past governor 
and former State Governor, and others, 
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While the greater part of the con- 
vention was of necessity given over 
to business, the social side was not 
neglected. Dinners and luncheons for 
Kiwanians and their ladies were held 
each day and those present listened 
with keen interest and enjoyment to 
those speakers par excellence—Roe 
Fulkerson, Spencer J. McCallie of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, chairman of 
the International Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, and Editor Clayton 
Rand of Gulf Port, Mississippi. Spirited 
singing led by Charles Herring with 
Trustee Bollinger at the piano, added 
to the general enjoyment. 

A memorial service, presided over 
by George I. Hiller of Miami, past gov- 
ernor, was held on the closing day, 
during which time respect was paid to 
those Kiwanians who had passed away 
during the year. Dean Melville E. 
Johnson of Orlando delivered a most 
inspiring eulogy and the members stood 
in silence during the impressive rendi- 
tion of “Taps” by a trumpeter. 

In a spirited election the following 
were chosen as officers for the ensuing 
year: Governor—James W. Norman of 
Gainesville; Lieutenant Governors— 
Division I, Phil S. May, Jacksonville; 
Division II, J. Kenneth Williamson, 
West Palm Beach; Division III, John 
Moreno Coe, Pensacola; Division IV, 
Jack Holst, Fort Myers; Division V, 
Judge Paul C. Albritton, Sarasota; Di- 
vision VI, William B. Zachry, Sanford. 

The Powell Cup, an award for under- 
privileged child work, was given to 
Jacksonville, while the cup for attend- 
ance was won by the Tampa club. 

Lakeland was chosen as the conven- 
tion city in 1936. 

After listening to the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, the convention 
unanimously adopted resolutions call- 
ing on members of Kiwanis to exercise 
their right and privilege to vote. in all 
elections, to curb the selling and ship- 
ment of green citrus fruit, and other 
matters pertaining to the general wel- 
fare of Florida. A rising vote of thanks 
was given Lieutenant Governor Horace 
Smith, convention chairman, and to the 
city of Ocala for the splendid way in 
which the convention was handled and 
for the spirit of codperation and hos- 
pitality existing on every side. 





____ WEST VIRGINIA __ 








LAGS waved and bands played 
while the 30,000 residents of 
Clarksburg turned out en masse 


to greet the 500 Kiwanians and their 
wives who attended the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia 
District on October 20-22. The district 
had the second largest registration in 
its history and every phase of the work 
showed marked improvement over for- 
mer years. Governor Ora W. Evans 
of Williamson presided over the con- 
vention, International Trustee Edwin 
F. Hill of Washington, D. C., was the 
official representative of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and International Presi- 


dent Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton 
of Madisonville, Kentucky, were spe- 
cial guests of honor. Seven of the 
thirteen living past governors were al- 
so present and contributed much to 
the convention. 

Splendid reports were made by the 
governor, the district secretary and 
the various district committees. Other 
highlights of the convention included 
an address on ‘“‘The Pines of Kiwanis” 
by C. S. Trump, a fine paper on the 
study of under-privileged children and 
biology by Dr. A. T. Post, a program 
put on by the West Virginia School 
for Deaf and Dumb children, numbers 
by the Kappa Sigma Pi boys’ harmon- 
ica band and musical numbers by the 
Washington-Irving high school band 
under the direction of Prof. C. C. 
Arms. The governor’s banquet and ball 
was a colorful affair with about 550 
Kiwanians and guests attending. 

The Clarksburg club, under the di- 
rection of President Charles A. Law- 
son and Kiwanian and Mrs. O. L. 
Showalter, outdid itself as a delight- 
ful host and there were many attrac- 
tions for the Kiwanians and the visit- 
ing ladies. 

Martinsburg was selected as the site 
of the 1936 convention and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the new 
year: Governor—Zack B. Hampton, 
Fairmont; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Harry J. Smith, Parkersburg; 
Division II, Karl J. Meyers, Philippi; 
Division III, Carl K. Gilchrist, Charles- 











ton; Division IV, Fred W. Booth, 
Welch; Treasurer—C. G. Bauerle, 
Point Pleasant. 
NEW ENGLAND 
N October 23 in the American 
House at Dover, New Hamp- 


shire, the Kiwanis Club of Dover was 
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host to Kiwanians of Rochester and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
members of some of the other clubs in 
the New England District. An attend- 
ance of 110 was registered. 

A fine musical program was pre- 
sented by the Rochester Kiwanis Glee 
Club, to which Thomas J. Brennan of 
Dover and President John L. Phelps of 
the Portsmouth club also contributed. 
President George Hughes of Dover pre- 
sided at the after-dinner program and 
presented the following speakers: Pres- 
ident Charles G. Jenness of Rochester, 
Albert H. Woolfson of Portsmouth, 
Lieutenant Governor Kenneth Wiley of 
Sanford, Maine; District Secretary 
Everett Ireland of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, Vice President Jos. Ernest 
Gibson of Newton, Massachusetts, and 
District Governor James P. Gallagher 
of Newton. The subject of the gover- 
nor’s address was “An Intelligent, Ag- 
gressive, and Serviceable Citizenship.” 

The seventh inter-club meeting of 
Division IV was held at Brockton, 
Massachusetts, with every club in the 
district represented in the ceremony of 
the opening of the “Friendship Chest.” 
Entertainment was under the direction 
of George E. Fisher of the host club, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Attendance. 

Lieutenant Governor G. Ernest 
Spear of Brockton was presented with 
a traveling bag by President John F. 
Tullie on behalf of his club. The vari- 
ous club presidents addressed the meet- 
ing briefly and Lieutenant Governor 
Spear presented his successor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor-elect Asa L. Pattee of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. Kiwanian 
Fisher presented Governor James P. 
Gallagher of Newton and Governor- 
elect John P. Harbison of Hartford, 
Connecticut, both of whom discussed 


the Kiwanis outlook for 1936. 




















The Kiwanis Club of Ford City, Pennsylvania, won the prize for the largest attendance of any indi- 


vidual club at the annual inter-club picnic held by the Clarion, Pennsylvania, club. 


group are, reading from left to right: Front row, 
William Beggs, past president, Joseph Frick, W. A. Frederick, Julius Steiner, past president, and 


President Q. G. Vincent; Second row, Mrs. 


W. A. 


Included in the 
arles Stewart, past president, Bernard Apple, 


Frederick, Mrs. J. P. Frick, Mrs. John Fisher, 


Mrs. Julius Steiner, Mrs. I. Lefkofsky and Mr. Lefkofsky; Back row, Vice President E. L. White- 
house and Mrs. Whitehouse, Mrs. L. C. Gregory and Mr. Gregory, Mrs. Charles Stewart, Mrs. W. A. 


Erkens, Mrs. Q 


. G. Vincent, Treasurer W. A. Erkens, Mrs. G. M. Burt and Mr. Burt. 
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APITAL District Kiwanians met 

for their seventeenth annual con- 
vention at Danville, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 10, 11 and 12, with Governor C. 
Walter Cole of Towson, Maryland, 
presiding. The opening session of the 
convention was formally opened by 
the Rev. J. M. Shelburne, a member 
of the host club, who gave the invo- 
cation. Basil Browder was song lead- 
er and J. Nelson Benton of Danville 
was accompanist. Guy Via of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and the Rev. A. 
E. Acey of Norfolk, Virginia, also led 
the singing at intervals. The Harris- 
onburg, Virginia, Boys’ Band per- 
formed notably on several occasions 
during the convention. 

The Hon. Harry Wooding, for 42 
years mayor of Danville, and F. Ham- 
ilton Vass, president of the Danville 
club, welcomed the group. The re- 
sponse was made by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Carl O. Keirn of Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Judge Harris S. Birchfield 
of the Roanoke, Virginia, club spoke 
on “Safety.” 

Reports were made by Russell S. 
Perkinson of Petersburg, Virginia, 
former International trustee and gen- 
eral convention committee chairman, 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Asa 
W. Howard. Governor Cole’s message 
was an inspiration to all present. 
Brief reports were presented by five 
of the six lieutenant governors. Inter- 
national Trustee James M. Lynch of 
Florence, South Carolina, who repre- 
sented Kiwanis International at the 
convention, gave an inspiring address 
on the subject of “Looking Ahead” 
and Dr. Thomas Wheeldon, an ortho- 
pedic surgeon, and member of the 
Richmond, Virginia, club gave an in- 
teresting address on “Polio’s Post Epi- 
demic Problems.” 

At the fellowship luncheon Interna- 
tional Trustee Edwin F. Hill of Wash- 
ington, D. C., presided. Irving Diener, 
Alexandria, Virginia, former lieuten- 
ant governor, and Milton Brooks of 
Towson, led the singing and the in- 


vocation was offered by the Rev. Rol- 
and J. Moncure, past president of the 
Salem, Virginia, club. The luncheon 
was brought to a close with excellent 
singing by the Petersburg, Virginia, 
Kiwanis singers. This group, led by 
Ollin Rogers, featured the program on 
a number of occasions. 

Conferences for club secretaries 
and for presidents, vice presidents, 
board members and other Kiwanians 
proved to be very helpful. Secretary 
Daniel S. Neill of Baltimore, Maryland, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
the Achievement Contest, presided at 
the secretaries’ conference and Gov- 
ernor Cole at the presidents’ confer- 
ence. A discussion of under-privileged 
child work was led by Lonsdale J. 
Roper of Portsmouth, Virginia, boys’ 
and girls’ work by Paul A. Holstein, 
vocational guidance by Vice President 
Bynum E. Hinton of Washington, at- 
tendance by Kiwanian Diener, com- 
mittee chairman, inter-club relations 
by Arthur M. Gable of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, chairman of the district com- 
mittee, Kiwanis education by Merle 
E. Towner, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
past governor, and membership and 
extension by President Fred W. Hurt, 
of Radford, Virginia. Club programs 
were brought to the group’s attention 
in a humorous way by E. P. Boyden 
of Norton, Virginia. 

The delegates visited a tobacco auc- 
tion in one of the big warehouses and 
then inspected the Hilltop Preventor- 
ium, a hospital for under-privileged 
children, built by the Danville club at 
a cost of about $30,000. 

Entertainment for the ladies in- 
cluded a bridge luncheon at the Dan- 
ville Golf club, followed by a tour of 
the historical sights of the city. 

President Vass introduced the Rev. 
Acey as toastmaster at the governor’s 
banquet. James E. Gheen of New 
York City, a popular humorist through- 
out North America, was the speaker. 
His address was both inspirational and 
humorous and he was given a splen- 
did reception with a rising vote of 
thanks by the entire group. Richard 
H. Mansfield, a member of the Prince 
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Georges County, Maryland, club, and 
a cartoonist for the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, entertained with carica- 
tures of prominent Kiwanians present. 
Colbourne Jones, violinist, of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, the hill billy band of 
Danville, the Kiwanis singers of Pet- 
ersburg, and several young ladies of 
Danville presented interesting and di- 
versified entertainment. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Elmer I. Carruthers of the Charlottes- 
ville club presented Governor Cole on 
behalf of the district with a silver 
pitcher and a large basket of flowers 
from his fellow members of the Tow- 
son club. 

On the last day of the convention 
the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials by Donald N. Frazier of Rich- 
mond, former lieutenant governor, 
and chairman of the committee, and 
that of Secretary Henry A. Converse 
of Harrisonburg, past governor, and 
chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, were presented. Kiwanian Dien- 
er awarded attendance prizes to the 
Roanoke club in the gold division, Pe- 
tersburg in the silver division, Towson 
in the blue division and Elkton in the 
white division. Thomas Hughes of 
Towson, chairman of the Achievement 
Contest Committee, presented  tro- 
phies to the Baltimore club in the gold 
division, Petersburg in the silver divi- 
sion, Towson in the blue division and 
Elkton in the white division. 

At the final business session Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was named as the 
next convention city, subject to the ap- 
proval of the district trustees. Fol- 
lowing the _ election, Governor-elect 
Roper and other officers were also pre- 
sented. The new officers for 1936 are 
as follows: Governor—Lonsdale J. 
Roper, Portsmouth, Virginia; Lieuten- 
ant Governors—Division I, Edgar C. 
Jones, Hagestown, Maryland; Division 
II, James M. Lea, Danville, Virginia; 
Division III, H. Eugene Hyatt, Nor- 
ton, Virginia; Division IV, J. Walton 
Hall, Ashland, Virginia; Division V, 
John M. Biedler, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia; Division VI, H. Milton James, 
Seaford, Delaware; Secretary-Treas- 
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It was a ote et si that Christmas party put on last year by the Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, New York, for 31 youngsters between the ages of six 


and eight, each of whom was presented with three articles of winter clothing and a toy. 
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urer—Asa W. Howard, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

Members of the Washington club in- 
cluding Lewis T. Breuninger, chairman 
of the club’s Convention Committee, 
Vice President Bynum E. Hinton, a 
member of the International Conven- 
tion Program Committee, Lieutenant 
Governor Charles W. Pimper and Di- 
rector Albert B. Van Voorhees offered 
as a finale a skit in which Kiwanian 
Pimper, dressed as George Washington, 
extended a cordial invitation to those 
present to meet at Washington on 
June 21 to 25, 1936, at the Interna- 
tional Convention. 

Splendid teamwork on the part of 
the Danville club officers and commit- 
teemen, including President Vass, Lan- 
don R. Wyatt, past president, First 
Vice President W. E. Gardner, Jr., 
Second Vice President James R. Tate, 
and Secretary-Treasurer James T. 
Catlin, Jr., made the convention a great 
success. J. Nelson Benton, past presi- 
dent, was chairman of the Entertain- 
ment and Banquet Committee, James 
W. Ray of the Golf Committee, James 
T. Hamlin, Jr., of the Hotels Commit- 
tee and James M. Lea of the Recep- 
tion Committee. Slade F. Cobb super- 
vised the registration and Vice Presi- 
dent Gardner looked after transporta- 
tion. Mrs. James T. Hamlin, Jr., 
general chairman of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, was highly commended for the 
excellent manner in which her com- 
mittee functioned to the great success 
of the convention. 

The general Convention Committee 
in addition to Russell S. Perkinson, 
former International Trustee, included 
Kiwanian Benton of Danville, past 
president, Claude S. Turner of Mar- 
tinsville, Virginia; W. K. Ruffin of 
Chase City, Virginia; John R. Adams 
of Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia, and 
Frank K. Williams of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

kk * 


An enthusiastic audience of 151 Ki- 
wanians and guests were present at 
the charter night meeting of the 
Georgetown, Delaware, club on Octo- 




















Members of the Kiwanis Junior Glee Club which is sponceued by the Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 


club. This organization will be of great inspiration and service to its own members, to the Kiwanis 
Club, other organizations and to the entire community. 


ber 29. Governor C. Walter Cole, a 
member of the Towson, Maryland, 
club, presented the charter to Presi- 
dent Richard K. White of the new 
club. Joseph F. MacSweeney of the 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, club, for- 
mer lieutenant governor, acted as 
toastmaster. Vice President Houston 
Wilson of Georgetown extended a wel- 
come to the visitors, the response be- 
ing made by H. Milton James, past 
president of Seaford, Delaware, the 
sponsoring club. 

Major George H. Marshall of the 
Baltimore, Maryland, club, the speaker 
of the evening, took as his subject, 
“Kiwanis Ideals.’”? President Nathaniel 
M. Conaway of Seaford presented the 
new club with a bell and gavel for 
the use of presiding officers. President 
Francis Blaine, on behalf of the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, club presented a 
Kiwanis banner which was accepted 
by Caleb M. Wright. An American flag, 
presented by President John T. 





accepted by Albert Earley. A Canadi- 
an flag, presented by President H. B. 
King of the Dover, Delaware, club, 
was accepted by Frederick Whitney. 
A hotel banner, a gift of the Elkton 
club, was presented by Horace B. Lilly 
and accepted by Prof. Franklin Butz. 

Christian Kahl of the Reisterstown, 
Maryland, club presented the Capital 
District Loving Cup, it being accepted 
on the part of the Georgetown club 
by Aubrey C. Smoot. 

The Rev. E. J. Winder of Seaford 
delivered the invocation. During the 
program the Dover Club Quartette 
sang several songs and Secretary John 
J. Parsons of Seaford sang a solo. 
This program ended with dancing. 

Officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Richard K. White; 
Vice President, Houston Wilson; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Harold D. Hatfield; 
Directors, Caleb M. Wright, Aubrey 
C. Smoot, Theodore Burton, Jr., G. 
M. Van. Valkenburg, William L. Hill, 
Hugh D. Smith and Albert P. Croll. 











Each year the Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania, has a big Christmas party for under-privileged boys and girls who have been charges of the club 
during the past several years, and for Boy Scout Troop No. 30. 
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Above: Junior Amphion Society of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Right, below: Junior Glee Club, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


li 
Kiwanis Junior Glee Clubs’ | 


NBC Broadcast 
December 10 


TRANSCONTINENTAL broad- 
A cast of Junior Glee Clubs spon- 

sored by Kiwanis clubs will be 
broadcast over the entire Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
with the codperation of the Canadian 
Radio Commission on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 10, 2:00 P. M. to 2:30 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, 

The groups taking part in this broad- 
cast include the Junior Amphion So- 
ciety of Seattle, Washington, consisting 
of 80 voices, who will broadcast from 
KOMO in Seattle; the Junior Glee Club 
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will broadcast from WJZ in Radio City, 
New York. They will broadcast in the 
order given above. 

Mr. Thomas L. Husselton of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, who is chairman of 
the International Committee on Music, 
will make a brief presentation and a 
very brief acknowledgment at the con- 
clusion of the glee club numbers. 

The Seattle Junior Amphion Society 
is recognized on the West Coast as be- 
ing one of the outstanding male sing- 
ing organizations. Arville Belstad is 
founder and conductor and Margaret 
Blakkestad is accompanist. The organi- 
zation was started in 1922. This or- 
ganization is a younger brother of the 
Senior Amphion Society. They will 
sing “My Homeland” by Speaks and 
“March of the Musketeers” by Friml. 

The Glendale Junior Glee Club was 








Above Junior Glee Club, Newerk, New Jersey. 


Right, below: Bloor Street Collegiate Glee Club 
s by West Toronto, tario, club. 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Glen- 
dale, California, augmented by the well 
known Glendale club Kiwanis Singers, 
will broadcast from the NBC studios in 
Hollywood, California; the Glee Club 
of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit will 
broadcast from WXYZ, Detroit; the 
Bloor Street Collegiate Glee Club, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of West 
Toronto, Ontario, will broadcast from 
Station CRCP in Toronto; and the 
Junior Glee Club, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey, 












started about a year and a half ago, 
growing out of the Y.M.C.A. Boys’ 
Chorus. Augmented by the Kiwanis 
Singers, this will be a chorus of 40 
voices directed by Joseph J. Klein. 
They will sing the club song “Hello,” 
“Can’t Yo’ Hear Me Moanin’, Lord?” 
by James, and “The Sleigh” by Kountz. 

The Bloor Street Collegiate Glee 
Club is a group of about 20 boys from 
14 to 16 years of age. The conductor 
is John Morris of Central Y.M.C.A. 
The club will sing “Border Ballad,” the 
words for which were written by Sir 
Walter Scott and the music composed 


(Turn to page 592) 
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Rochester, New York, 
Sells Flood Booklets 

In order to help the victims of the 
flood in southern New York last sum- 
mer, the Kiwanis Club of Rochester 
purchased 100 photographs showing 
the different kinds of havoc wrought 
by the flood and financed the printing 
of a pictorial story in booklet form. 
The booklets were sold at wholesale to 
distributing agents who in turn resold 
them for 25 cents a copy. The first 
5,000 books printed were sold imme- 
diately and two other editions of 5,000 
each had to be printed to satisfy the 
demand, According to Dr. S. M. 
Phillips, chairman of the club’s Under- 
Privileged Child Committee which had 
charge of this project, a profit of sev- 
eral hundred dollars was realized from 
the venture, all of which was dis- 
tributed in the flood area. 


Eufaula, Alabama, Stresses 
Work With Under-Nourished Children 

The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Eufaula club is enthusi- 
astic about a new type of project 
which it feels is not only worthy of 
repeating another year, but which is 
also worth passing on to any club 
which may not have tried it. 

Early in the year this committee put 
on a program.at a regular meeting of 
the club which dealt with the subject 
of under-nourished children. The out- 
come of the meeting was that the club 
decided to supplement the work of the 
Christ Child Circle of Eufaula by or- 
ganizing a nutrition class from the 
under-nourished children of the city’s 
publie schools, beginning with the most 
under-weight. Funds were subscribed 
to care for 28 children for the re- 
mainder of the school year, at the rate 
of eight cents per day for each child, 
which covered the cost of two meals 
a day in the school lunch room, includ- 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


ing a minimum of a pint of whole milk 
each day in soups, hot chocolate, etc., 
certain other foods being contributed 
by the lunch room, The work was car- 
ried on under the supervision of the 
county nurse, teachers and members of 
the Christ Child Circle, who weighed 
every child each week and kept com- 
plete health records. As a child reached 
a normal weight he was replaced by 
another, and in that way many chil- 
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dren were put in good health. There 
was in all cases a noticeable improve- 
ment in class work, attendance and 
physical development caused by this 
added diet. 

The Eufaula club believes this work 
to be one of the most practical ways 
of carrying out one of Kiwanis’ most 
worthwhile objectives, that of building 
human character and human _per- 
sonality. 


to Accept Responsibility 


for 1935 Achievement Report 
By ALFRED H. SYVERSON 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Achievement Contest 


HE Special International Committee 

on Achievement Contest calls the 
attention of every club to the new In- 
ternational Annual Achievement Con- 
test blank that is being sent out this 
year for the first time. This new report 
blank will be forwarded to each club 
president during the early part of 
December. 

The preparation of an Annual 
Achievement Report has been greatly 
simplified this year. On the new An- 
nual Achievement Report Blanks the 
headings under which club activities 
are recorded are listed in exactly the 
same order as they appear in the Offi- 
cial Monthly Report Blanks. All that 
will be necessary to make out the An- 
nual Achievement Report will be to 
transfer the activities from the 12 Of- 
ficial Monthly Report Blanks to the 
Annual Achievement Report Blank. 

The committee feels that it is the 
duty of the retiring officers of each 
club to prepare and forward this An- 
nual Achievement Report Blank to the 
district office as soon as possible after 
January 1 and not later than February 
1, 1986. Their codperation is asked in 


the preparation of this report which 
will provide each club with a history 
and an inventory of its year’s accom- 
plishments as well as an inspiration to 
greater Kiwanis endeavor. 


Annual Achievement Contest 
for Districts 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five dis- 
trict governors are reminded that there 
will be an Achievement Contest for 
Districts for the year January 1 to 
December 31, 1935. Districts will be 
segregated into the same divisions as 
in the International Attendance Con- 
test. Full details of this new Achieve- 
ment Contest for Districts were given 
in the April issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine on Page 170. 

One of the chief purposes of this 
Achievement Contest for Districts is to 
encourage the maximum number of 
clubs in each district to participate in 
the International Achievement Contest 
for clubs, The retiring district gover- 
nors are asked to urge every club in 
their districts to prepare an Achieve- 
ment Report. 
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The set-up of the installation ceremony for incoming officers and directors held in January, 1935, 


at Fort Worth, Texas. 


second row, Terese Tarlton, “Miss 1935”; 


Milberger, Jr.. W. R. White, Colby D. Hail, Oscar C. Jones, 


Fourth row, E. D. Rutledge, S. Homer Covey, 


L. Walker. The narrator, 


Novel Installation Program 
at Fort Worth, Texas 

The club had a very effective in- 
stallation ceremony for its incoming 
officers and directors last January 
which may serve as a suggestion to 
other clubs this year. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the outline 
used in this program, the theme and 
procedure of which was developed 
along the line, ““‘We Build.” 

The platform to begin with had 
only the bottom four bricks of Fel- 
lowship, Service, Friendship and Loy- 
alty; the other blocks were hidden at 
the side of the platform behind a 
screen, together with all of the of- 
ficers. A narrator, also hidden from 
view, talked through a loud speaker 
to the audience and announced each 
officer’s name, the character of ser- 
vice which he had performed for the 
club, the office to which he had been 
elected, and a few personal remarks 
concerning him. As the names were an- 
nounced, the building blocks were 
brought in by two members dressed 
as brick layers and placed on the 
foundation with suitable action repre- 
senting a brick mason at work. After 
this was done, “Miss 1935” brought 
in each member whose name was on a 
brick. After the building was finally 
completed, the entire group returned 
to their places behind the completed 
structure and suitable remarks were 
made by the narrator regarding the 
completed building. 


Farmers’ Fall Festival 
at French Lick, Indiana 


Feeling that there was a great need 
for a better understanding between 
rural and urban people in their vicin- 
ity, the club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture decided early in the year that a 
fair of some kind would be an excel- 
lent means of bringing these citizens 
together. The Farmers’ Fall Festival 


. D. Smith, a past "director, 
prepared and delivered the entire narration. 





Reading from left to right: Front row, Hatcher Pickens, J. F. McVeigh; 
: third row, W. D. Cecil, 


H. A. Lawrence, William 
Frank F. Roberts, H. V. Cardona; 
M. Bowen, C. K. Fletcher, Roy Binyon, Curtis 
is not shown in this photograph. He 
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Be sure to use the index for Volume XX which 
begins on page 595 of this issue. 





which was held for three days was the 
result of these plans and it proved to 
be a tremendous success. It was truly 
a community affair, with exhibits dis- 
played by farmers, 4-H boys and girls, 
merchants and schools. The Conserva- 
tion Department of the State had a 
splendid display and the quilt show 
caused much favorable comment, as 
did the D. A. R. antique exhibit. 

The festival was such a complete 
success that already plans are under 
way for a bigger and better show next 
year, 

Annual Kid Fest at 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Each year the Brockton club holds a 
Kid Fest at the Brockton Agricultural 
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Grounds during the summer, the pur- 
pose of this activity being to raise 
funds to send about a dozen under- 
privileged children to the South Han- 
son Health Camp. Under the very able 
supervision of the general chairman, 
Merle Averell, assisted by Irving Lynch 
and Chesterton 8S. Knight and by the 
chairmen of the Amusement, Refresh- 
ment, Sports and Ticket Committees, 
the last Kid Fest was unusually suc- 
cessful. 

Through the efforts of Chairman 
Averell, one and one-half tons of candy 
were contributed to the cause and 
through the efforts of the Ticket Com- 
mittee, between eight and nine hundred 
books of tickets, each book containing 
12 tickets, were sold to Kiwanis mem- 
bers, merchants and others interested 
in the cause, These tickets were then 
given free to all children under 15 
years of age. 

At these annual Kid Fests the Ki- 
wanis club entertains anywhere from 
ten to twelve thousand boys and girls. 
Circus bands, pony rides, track events 
for which the winners receive prizes, 
and stage performances are provided to 
entertain the youngsters and everyone 
always has a wonderful time. 

Besides this activity the Brockton 
club does splendid work for under- 
privileged children at Christmas time. 
The youngsters are selected from the 
various schools on the recommendation 
of the principals and teachers as 
worthy of an entertainment and dinner 
at the Commercial Club when each boy 
and girl is also given an attractive, 
suitable garment. 


Marion, Ohio, Sponsors 
Junior High School Club 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work of the Marion club has again 
assumed sponsorship of the K-Y Torch 
Club of the Edison Junior High School 
as a major project. E. F. Schwen, 
chairman of the committee, is leader of 
the club, which is composed of 28 boys. 
Their weekly meetings are held at the 








At the recent ogy | air show put on by the Kiwanis Club of mms Me sage Dakota, Kiwanian 


Thomas B. Roberts, 
spectators. 


~~ standing at the microphone, at the left, “ 
At the right are two of the planes which participated in the show. 


the show for the 8,000 
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Y. M. C. A. where the students have 
the use of the gymnasium and game 
rooms, the Kiwanis club paying their 
membership fees. 

Attendance at the meetings is usual- 
ly nearly 100 per cent. All of the boys 
are encouraged to take part in the ac- 
tivities and discussions at the meetings, 
the aim of the Kiwanis club being to 
develop the boys’ individual initiative 
and resourcefulness, giving them free 
reign as much as possible, although the 
leader is always present. At each meet- 
ing some one of the members of the 
Boys and Girls Work Committee gives 
a short talk to the boys. Each month 
the members of the club vote a merit 
pin award to the boy considered most 
deserving of the honor. At a recent 
meeting the boys presented an honor- 
ary membership insignia to Chairman 
Schwen as an indication of their regard 
and respect for his leadership. 


Potato Club Directed 
by Glens Falls, New York 


Members of the boys and girls potato 
club which is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Glens Falls are adept at writ- 
ing essays as well as raising prize po- 
tatoes. That fact was apparent when 
the judges were trying to select the 
winners of the essay contest which was 
held in conjunction with the achieve- 
ment day program of the potato club. 
The subject of this year’s contest was, 
“How the Potato Club Has Helped 
Me.” Several cash prizes were provided 
by Fred M. Beckwith, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Agriculture, as 
was the silver loving cup which was 
awarded to the member exhibiting the 
finest potatoes. Prizes were also given 
for the best records kept by the potato 
growers. 

Kiwanian Beckwith presided over the 
program, which was attended by 83 
members of the potato club. Following 
luncheon they were guests of the Ki- 
wanians at a theater party. 


Bakersfield, California, Builds 
Fine Mess Hall for Y. M. C. A. 


Bakersfield Kiwanians are keeping 
up their usual fine annual program of 
activities. Last spring, after the loca- 
tion for the Kern County Y. M. C. A. 
camp was decided upon, the club got 
busy and raised the necessary funds to 
build a fine dining hall for the camp. 
The hall, which is 55 by 48 feet, ac- 
commodating 150 people comfortably, is 
divided into four rooms—one large din- 
ing hall, a kitchen, a commissary and 
an office. A number of large, well-built 
rustic cabins for sleeping quarters, 
spring water piped to various parts for 
drinking and domestic purposes, and 
other conveniences complete the camp. 

The site of the camp is at Portu- 
guese Meadows, an elevation of about 
7,000 feet, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. The meadow is in a forested 
gulch that faces the beautiful Kern 
Canyon, giving the camp a superb and 
most restful view. Several hundred 
boys and girls attended the camp dur- 
ing the summer. 




















Sanger, California, had “Old Timers Day.” Some of the guests are past 90. Some had been in the 
community more than 60 years. The party was a — success and the club decided to make it an 
annual affair. 








The Kiwanis Club i “Waukesha, Wisconsin, called together a county-wide traffic safety conference 
attended by more than 125 county board members, jurists, journalists, law enforcement officers and 
civic-minded citizens. At the meeting, over which President R. O. Swift of the Waukesha club pre- 
sided, a county safety c was appointed to study and remedy the causes of highway accidents. 
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This fine dining hall was built by the Kiwanis Club of Bakersfield, California, in a picturesque 
setting at the Y.M.C.A. Camp at Portuguese Meadows in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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Boy Scout troops 18 and 19, of which the members of the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Indiana, 
are proud sponsors, ready to start off to the Notre Dame-Kansas football game. 




















President O. S. Hathaway of the Kiwanis Club of Middletown, New York, presenting checks to two 

members of the Orange County 4-H Club for their trip to the State 4-H Congress at Cornell Uni- 

versity. The club also recently sponsored a county-wide 4-H Achievement Day which proved to be 
@ great success. 
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The first of five road signs to be erected by the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Reading 
from left to right are: Frank Tracy, Paul Yecker, t president; Nelson Myers, President Stacy 
Peters, Vice President J. Ed Mack, Secretary W. L. Sullenberger, Charles Hoffmeier and Robert Leath. 
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Frederick, Maryland, Puts on 
Show for Under-Privileged Child Fund 
A fashion and business show was 
revived by the club this year to raise 
funds for the work of under-privileged 
children. The show was held on four 
nights, with two matinee performances. 
One of the most attractive features 
was the baby show, when 116 infants 
competed for prizes. Sixty-two Freder- 
ick business firms had _ attractive 
booths arranged in the drill shed of 
the armory, an orchestra furnished a 
musical program one night, and Arch 
McDonald, sports radio announcer, 
gave sports reviews from the stage one 
afternoon so that the public could have 
the opportunity to watch an actual 
radio broadcast. A tabloid edition of 
the News and Frederick Post was also 
distributed to 15,000 readers, which 
with advertisements and _ write-ups 
about the show, netted a good profit. 
International Trustee Edwin F. Hill 
and Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Pimper of Washington, D. C., and Dis- 
trict Governor C. Walter Cole of Tow- 
son, Maryland, were among the no- 
tables attending the show. 


Cordell, Oklahoma, 
Restores Famous Landmark 

Years ago a tall oak post, charred 
probably by some grass fire, stood a 
little more than five miles from the 
present site of Cordell. It served as a 
guide to pioneer travelers in directing 
them as they journeyed across the wide 
expanse of Oklahoma prairies and hills. 
In those days all roads led from the 
black post which had been intended 
for just an ordinary fence post. Even 
though it had been gone for many 
years, the post still remained a mythi- 
eal, ghost landmark. Now, however, 
residents of the vicinity may actually 
direct each other by reference to the 
black post. The Cordell Kiwanis club, 
in tribute to pioneers of Washita 
county, and in an effort to preserve a 
traditional landmark, has placed a rep- 
lica of the famous black post almost on 
its original site. Kiwanians B. L. 
Molen, Arthur Chase, Clint C. Cooke, 
Sam Arnold and L. O. Wilks, members 
of the Committee on Public Affairs, 
were in charge of the project. 

The club now has plans under way 
for a program to be held at the loca- 
tion of the black post, when pioneer 
settlers of the community will be their 
guests. 


Saint John, New Brunswick, Conducts 
Annual Plowing Match 

The annual plowing match spon- 
sored by the Saint John club is be- 
coming more popular each year with 
the farmers in the vicinity. One hun- 
dred fifty of them were present at 
the luncheon preceding the match at 
which officials of the departments of 
agriculture of both Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were speakers. The 
plowing match, in which there were 
some 50 competitors, drew a crowd of 
over 1000 people. Chairman John H. 
Vaughn was in charge. 
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The Riley Memorial Hospital a Major Activity 
at Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE Indianapolis Kiwanis club is 

particularly fortunate in having the 
James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Hos- 
pital as one of its major activities in 
under-privileged child work, 

The hospital is a state institution, 
being maintained as a part of the In- 
diana Medical Center which comprises 
Long Hospital for general cases, Cole- 
man Maternity Hospital, Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School, Indiana Dental 
College, Convalescent Home _ and 
Nurses Home. All these institutions 
are in one group, more or less centered 
about Riley. Kiwanis interest is 
chiefly centered in the Kiwanis wing 
of Riley Hospital, which was built by 
subscriptions of Kiwanians in Indiana. 

A report on every child discharged 
from Riley is sent to William Trimble, 
chairman of the district Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, who in 
turn forwards it on to the chairman in 
the locality in which the child lives. 
Indianapolis, due to its location and 
size, gets a large percentage of the re- 
ports. The Indianapolis committee is 
well organized under the leadership of 
Chairman Karl C. Wolfe and follows 
up each report as soon as received. In 
many cases, assistance is needed in 
caring for the child and this is cheer- 
fully given. 

Every child receiving attention at 
Riley comes from a poor home, many 
of them almost destitute, so that the 
contacts often lead to more than just 
care for the patient. Wheel chairs and 
three-wheeled carts (such as used at 
the hospital) have been provided by 
members of the club and are in con- 
stant use in first one family and then 
another. 

When Kiwanian Wolfe became chair- 
man of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee some five or six years ago, 
he called a meeting of his committee 
and the heads of several charity agen- 
cies of the city, in order that a study 
might be made of the work carried on 
by each agency and to determine 
which one could best be assisted with 
what resources Kiwanis had. The In- 
dianapolis Boys’ Club Association was 
chosen and the committee has been in 
constant touch since. The contacts 
have been so close that four Kiwan- 
ians are now members of the Board of 


Directors, with Kiwanian Wolfe exec- 
utive vice-president of the Boys’ Club. 

Ten boys and two girls were sent to 
to Boys’ Club Camp during the sum- 
mer and one boy, not a member, was 
kept there two weeks. These children 
would have been on relief with no 
place but the gutters to play. The 
club has built two huts at the camp 
and two others have been made pos- 
sible by Kiwanians. Many children 
are provided with clothes that they 
may attend school. 

Help is being given the Parent- 
Teachers Association to enable more 
crippled children to attend school. 
The School Board is building a new 
$200,000 school for crippled children 
and when completed, this work will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Kiwanis doctors have always been 
quite willing to assist in surgical cases 
and Dr. John G. Benson, superintend- 
ent of the Indianapolis Methodist 
Hospital, gives free hospitalization on 
all recommendations of the chairman. 
Dr. Joseph Kernel, optician and a 
member of the Boys’ Club board of di- 
rectors, has made it possible for any 
child, who is a member of the Boys’ 
Club, needing glasses, to be fitted at 
no expense to the club. 

The spectacular activity of the 
committee is its Christmas party given 
every year to members of the two 
clubs comprising the Boys’ Club Asso- 
ciation. About fifteen hundred boys 
and girls attend these parties when a 
bag containing a half-pound each of 
nuts and candy, two apples and two 
oranges, a handkerchief and a pair of 
stockings is given to each child, as 
well as a toy for the smaller young- 
sters. A number of Kiwanians and their 
Wives assist in the preparations. Kiwa- 
nian Walter Campbell (a bachelor inci- 
dentally) is Santa Claus and it’s never 
been definitely decided which has the 
most fun—Walter or the kids. An 
illuminated Christmas tree is also a 
part of the decorations at each club 
house. 

Frequent contacts with acts in the 
theaters are made and entertainment 
for the kiddies at Riley is afforded 
without expense to anyone. Inci- 
dentally Will Rogers made one of his 
last public appearances at Riley. 


Davenport, lowa, Conducts Corn Husking Meet 


An example of the promotion of 
better relations between the city 
man and his rural neighbor is being 
set by the Davenport club. Climaxing 
its very successful rural program which 
has been carried on for several years, 
the club recently conducted the Iowa 
Corn Husking Championship Meet, the 
state’s greatest rural sporting event, 
entertaining 25,000 people. They came 


from Iowa, from neighboring Illinois, 
Minnesota and other states, so that 
Kiwanis not only sold itself to the 
community within a wide radius of 
Davenport, but wrote its name in big 
type in every rural magazine and pa- 
per in the country. 

Assuming the responsibility early in 
the year of inviting the meet to be 
staged in Scott County, the club im- 
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mediately rolled up its sleeves and 
went to work. Charles S. Lewis, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rural Rela- 
tions, commanded and marshaled an 
army of 500 workers from Kiwanis, 
the Farm Bureau, 4-H boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, the Davenport merchants, and 
from the Chamber of Commerce. Mem- 
bers of other service clubs also eag- 
erly joined in the work. A large fund 
had to be raised and equipment such 
as wagons, tractors, scales, lumber, 
tents, etc., had to be procured. One 
of the largest tasks was the feeding 
of the people who attended the meet. 
This detail was handled by Kiwanians 
George S. Dempsey and J. C. Kennedy, 
who supervised 200 members of ten 
4-H clubs in boiling coffee, preparing 
1200 pounds of wieners, 70 dozen cans 
of beans, etc., and in serving the food. 
The 4-H boys’ clubs got the profit— 
and a handsome profit it was. 

Although the corn husking contest 
lasted but 80 minutes, that time was 
packed with action. The speed of the 
huskers can be imagined from the fact 
that nubbins of corn flew into each 
wagon at the rate of 50 to 55 ears a 
minute. The members of the Kiwanis 
club protected the huskers and the 
corn from the throngs of admirers, 
followed each wagon, acting as glean- 
ers, and assisted in the weighing and 
judging. The winner of the meet was 
Elmer Carlson, who later entered the 
national contest and won that cham- 
pionship, too. 

Representing the governor of Iowa, 
State Secretary of Agriculture Ray 
Murray attended the meet and acted as 
starter. Several bands and three quar- 
tets contributed their services, as did a 
force of 20 State highway police offi- 
cers, who helped in parking 7200 cars. 

The Davenport club heartily recom- 
mends to other clubs the sponsorship 
of corn husking events and other ath- 
letic activities in rural communities, 
for it believes that such projects do 
much toward breaking down any bar- 
rier between city and rural residents. 














Elmer Carlson of Audubon, winner of the Iowa 


championship in the corn husking contest spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Davenport, Iowa, 
who afterward entered the national meet in Indi- 
ana and carried off the national championship. 
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Over 400 under-privileged children between the ages of three and twelve attended the Christmas 


party provided by the Kiwanis Club of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, with W. C. Phillips in 
charge. Each youngster was made happy with valuable gifts, as well as oranges and candy. 


Duluth, Minnesota—The club held 
a birthday party for George G. Bar- 
num, oldest Kiwanian, according to 
this club, on the oc- 
casion of his ninety- 
second birthday. Ki- 
wanian Barnum is a 
member of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, 
is a charter member 
of the Grain Ex- 
change, a veteran of 
the war between the 
States and he has 
been active in Du- 
luth since 1868. By making a square 
cake in set-back design, the club ar- 
ranged the 92 candles very nicely. 








George G. Barnum 


Douglas, Colorado—An unique an 
nual occasion sponsored by the Doug- 
las club is the fall ladies’ night at 
which the teachers of the schools are 
guests. This year 77 were present and 
a wonderful time was reported. Doug- 
las is again sponsoring the milk fund 
which provides for the distribution of 
90 quarts of milk a day to under- 
privileged school children. 


Pembroke, Ontario—In order to ad- 
vertise their carnival which was held 
last fall, every member was required 
to carry a cane at all times on the 
street, under penalty of a five-cent fine 
every time he forgot to do so. The 
canes carried white ribbon pennants 
advertising the carnival, which turned 
out to be a great success. 


Dewey and Bartlesville, Oklahoma— 
A novel ladies’ night meeting was put 
on jointly by the Dewey and Bartles- 
ville clubs at a dairy farm when 153 
Kiwanians and guests were served din- 
ner in the cow barn, after which a 
milking demonstration was enjoyed. 


Jellico, Tennessee—A new Chevro- 
let automobile for the use of the com- 
munity nurse and the Health Center 
was recently purchased by the Jellico 
club, who raised funds for this pur- 
pose. License plates, gas and oil were 
also included in the gift. Kiwanians 
in charge of this activity were: W. S. 
Harkness, chairman of the committee, 
A, T. Jones and U. S. Jones. 


Beckley, West Virginia—The Beck- 
ley club has made generous contribu- 
tions to the West Virginia Society for 
Crippled Children, authorized the ex- 
amination of children for glasses to 
be furnished by the club, and supplied 
books for a library at the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Pruntytown. 


Meadville, Pennsylvania—The mem- 
bers recently concluded a_ ten-week 
contest on getting acquainted with 
fellow Kiwanians. A prize was awarded 
to the member who sat beside the 
greatest number of different Kiwan- 
ians at Kiwanis meetings during the 
ten weeks, 

The winner had a score of twenty. 


Chicopee, Massachusetts—The Chi- 
copee club recently had the privilege 
of opening the new post office where 
luncheon was served, with the mayor 
and leading citizens attending. The 
club was largely responsible for the 
new building, since it was the first or- 
ganization to bring up the matter, fol- 
lowing up its recommendations until 
the new post office was obtained. 


Midland, Ontario—The committee 
which developed and staged the sum- 
mer carnival in the late summer is 
proud to report a net profit of nearly 
$850 on that venture. 


Pittsburg, California—Pittsburg Ki- 
wanians have adopted as their major 
objective the secur- 
ing of a_ better 
water supply both 
for home and in- 
dustry consump- 
tion. There has 
been an urgent 
need for better 
water for 15 years 
and although five 
different water 
projects were pro- 
posed, nothing was 
ever actually done 
about the matter. 
The club recently 
adopted one of 
those five water 
projects and is 
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sition from various organizations, but 
due to favorable general public opin- 
ion, the club was able to crystallize the 
support of those who first opposed its 
idea. 


West St. Louis, Missouri—What a 
red letter day it was when the Fer- 
guson Children’s Home was presented 
with wagons and a kiddie car by the 
West St. Louis club—not only because 
the wagons were red, but because of 
the joyous enthusiasm with which the 
gifts were received by the youngsters. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—The club 
took an active part in the fall fair put 
on by the Central Algoma Agricultural 
Society by installing and operating 
booths. The club has again entered the 
Buckingham wrapper contest for the 
purpose of obtaining toys for Christ- 
mas for under-privileged children. 


Golden, Colorado — Golden  spon- 
sored an interesting inter-club meeting 
last fall at which about 100 were pres- 
ent. One of the biggest treats of the 
occasion was the personally conducted 
tour through the internationally known 
dahlia farm of Kiwanian W. W. Wil- 
more. The dahlia called “The Kiwan- 
ian’”’ inspired many of the visitors to 
send for some bulbs of that variety to 
plant in their own back yards. 


Timmins, Ontario—Timmins is mak- 
ing itself indispensable to the welfare 
of the community. At the present 
time the club is supplying milk to 
three needy families with children of 
pre-school age and providing the trans- 
portation of a crippled girl to and 
from school. The club also provided 
hospital care recently for a boy with 
club-foot. 


Louisville, Georgia—An interesting 
activity of the club is its codéperation 
with the Louisville chapter of the 
U. D, C. in placing a marker in an old 
slave market—the only original slave 
market in America. It was built away 
back in 1758. 











now sponsoring it 


A model aeroplane contest was recently conducted by the Kiwanis Club 


as an activity. At of Joliet, Illinois. Here are some of the boys who competed, with the 
first there was a models which they entered. Members of the club who had charge of this 


good deal of oppo- 


event were: Ray Hendrickson, a member of the Sports 
Louis Fifer, Jack J. Vismara and George Blatt, who served as judges. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 
When Santa Failed to Make the Grade 


By BENJAMIN H. HINCHMAN, JR. 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Within a home where Santa Claus 
Had done his work of joy, 
And Christmas morn was bright and gay 
For two girls and a boy. 
The dolls and kitchen cabinettes, 
The choo-choo trains and games, 
Were making happiness complete, 
Fulfilling Santa’s claims. 


But while the children played about, 
Two callers—neighbor’s boys— 

Dropped in to make a Christmas call 
And look at Santa’s toys. 

They played around till dinner time, 
Then left that happy room; 

But strange to say they called again 
That very afternoon. 


The mother of two girls and boy 
Suspected something wrong, 
That Santa failed to make the grade 
Where chimney tops belong. 
With such a theme at such a time 
Could Santa Claus be late? 
For fear he was, she thought it wise 

That she investigate. 


And sure enough Old Santa failed 
To reach the chimney top. 
The little Christmas tree was bare, 
No toys from Santa’s shop. 
The father out of work could not 
Provide the Christmas joys, 
That come from airy fairyland 

To thrill all girls and boys. 


The mother of the girls and boy 
Got neighbors ’round the town 
To help to put the work across 
Where Santa Claus fell down. 
With willing hands and happy hearts 
They planned the childhood joys: 
When all was set they waited ’round 
Till someone brought the boys. 


The tree was gleaming brightly with 
The ornaments they brought; 
And toys were placed upon the floor 
Where Santa Claus forgot. 
And neighbor women smiling through 
The mist before their eyes, 

Felt happiness a-shining at 
This Santa compromise. 


You can’t have Christmas happiness 
Unless you share your joy; 

So do some extra shopping for 
That extra girl or boy. 


A Christmas Story 


By EDDIE H. STEELE 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Bluefield, West Virginia 


HIS is the story of the Bluefield, 

West Virginia, Kiwanis club’s one- 
man committee who has been spreading 
Christmas cheer among some three- 
score motherless 
and _ fatherless 
boys and girls for 
the last several 
years. 

Mending cast- 
off toys is a hob- 
by which Russell 
J. Cousins, vice 
president of the 
club, pursues all 
through the year, 
which pays annu- 
al dividends, not 











to him, but to the youthful inmates of 
the Davis-Stuart orphanage at nearby 
Lewisburg, West Virginia. 

Kiwanian Cousins whiles away idle 
hours the year around—building a 
completely furnished doll house; as- 
sembling a bicycle from spare parts 
that any boy would be proud to own. 
His own reward is the sheer joy of his 
work for Kiwanis. 

Economies imposed by the depres- 
sion years left no money for Christmas 
toys at the orphanage. So Kiwanian 
Cousins stepped into the breach, Aban- 
doned toys come to the repair shop in 
the basement of his home, contributed 
by Kiwanians and other friends. 

Visiting his repair shop, one emerges 























Some of the toys rebuilt by Kiwanian Cousins for orphanage. 
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from disorderly heaps of dismembered 
dolls, wobbly scooters and smelly paint 
pots into an adjoining room that is 
pleasing to the eye. There are shelves 
of sprightly, smiling dolls, electric 
trains, tricycles and toys to delight tots 
of all ages. 

A few days before Christmas, the 
orphanage sends a truck to convey the 
heaps of gaudily bound gifts away to 
make the orphans happy. And Russell 
Cousins starts the process all over 
again. 


A Suggestion 

Joseph A. Frohock, chairman of the 
International Committee on Agriculture 
for 1936, and his committee urge Ki- 
wanians to read the article “No Gar- 
den, No Relief” in the October 26, 1935, 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
The committee believes it is packed with 
common sense and that it will be of 
real value to every Kiwanis club. 


6 
About Us 

“November issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is fine and I don’t mean 


maybe. 

“Terse, to the point articles, splendid 
individual club reports, activities and 
hopes. 

“Everything therein is, with few ex- 
ceptions, splendid.” 

Dr. ERNEST W. Dopp, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Chester 
Pike, Norwood, Pennsylvania, 


Christmas Symbols 


I think I’ve never seen 

A Christmas without a tree. 

’Tis then the glory of the green 
Completely captures me. 

But I yield complaisant homage 
To candles and tinseled star,— 
All fellow captives we are 

Of a happy Christmas bondage. 


I’m sure I’ve never known 

A Christmas without a star. 

And I’d never care to own 

A sky, if ’twould debar 

That twinkling, beckoning, intriguing 
Blest galaxy of light 

In which our hearts delight, 

The while wondering, yet believing. 


I know there'll never be 

A Christmas without a child. 

For star and stately tree 

Have never man beguiled 

Like the luminous, misty deeps 

Mirrored in a baby’s eyes, 

Or the radiance of a child’s surprise, 

As Christmas its promise keeps. 

—Ernest F. McGrecor, 

Former International Trustee; Member 
Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Italy may have its black shirts, Germany 
her brown shirts, but as long as we have 
our zipper shirts we will pull ourselves to- 
gether. 


| don't see why so many men want to go 
miles into the air, while we still have so many 
unsolved problems on earth. 


The question before the nation is really 
this:—'"Should the people get behind the 
government, or should the government get 
behind the people." 

Ep Stou7z, 


Former Lieutenant Governor, California 
Nevada District; Member Beverly Hills Ciub, 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Dr. O. W. Burdats, charter member 
of the Wheeling, West Virginia, club 
was that club’s first president, was 
governor of the West Virginia District 
in 1922 and has been appointed by the 
Governor of the State of West Vir- 
ginia to the Advisory Board of the 
West Virginia State Road Commission. 


Past International President Ray- 
mond M. Crossman of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, has been elected president of the 
Omaha Bar Association. 


Frank C, Harmon, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of La Jolla, California, 
had been looking forward to making 
a record of ten years of perfect at- 
tendance. An emergency operation for 
appendicitis interfered. Then George 
Stephan, vice-president of the club, 
gathered some other members, hired a 
hospital ambulance and delivered him, 
stretcher and all, to the Ocean Beach 
meeting— so his ten-year record is 
complete. He writes: “I ask you, is 
that loyalty? Do you think I would 
miss a meeting now for love or money? 
You guess.”’ 


Dr. Lyman M. Horne, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, had a busy day Friday, October 
25. He had attended four maternity 
cases when the phone rang summoning 
him to the hospital. He arrived in time 
to greet—the third pair of twins in his 
own family! This makes the second 
pair of boys, and so the score is even. 


Past International President 0. 
Samuel Cummings of Dallas, Texas, 
was elected secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ at 
their annual meeting in Des Moines, 
lowa. 


Huntington 
elected 
Associa- 


Fred B. Trotter, 
Park, California, has been 
president of the Ministerial 
tion of Los Angeles. 


Rev. 


Harry N. Holmes, past president of 
the New York City Club, and lieuten- 
ant governor-elect for 1936, New York 
District, has been selected to lead the 
National Youth Radio Conference in 
the absence of the Rev. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, D.D., who is on a world tour. The 
broadcast, which began on November 
3, will take place every Sunday from 
1:30 to 2:00 p. m., originating at Sta- 
tion WJZ in New York City and going 
out over the Blue Network from coast 
to coast. The National Youth Radio 
Conference is presented by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and is 
sponsored by the city, county and state 
Federation of Churches and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Robert H. Maar, has been re-ap- 
pointed as secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Poughkeepsie, New York. This 
will be his fifteenth term. Looks like a 
record. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian George 
J. Barker and Mrs. Barker of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, who celebrated 
their Golden Wedding Anniversary on 
October 28. 


Lance L. Graham, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been elected vice-president 
of the Retail Furniture Dealers of 
Utah. 


As members of the Troy, Ohio, club 
we have: A. R. Murphy, postmaster 
and secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Postmasters; George Smith, director 
of public service and in charge of 
many departments of the city govern- 
ment; George L. Dalton, city auditor 
for many years; Dr. Edgar R. Hiatt, 
county health commissioner; Otto D. 
Sands, county agricultural agent, and 
Harry Tamplin, secretary of the club 
and also secretary of the Greater Troy 
Association. 


Thomas S. Burgin, charter member 
and past president of the Quincy, 
Massachusetts, club, was elected mayor 
of Quincy. He writes: “I consider Ki- 
wanis to be about the closest to me of 
any organization to which I belong. 
Its ideals and principles appeal to me 
as being worthy of much time and 
effort on the part of its members, and 
without doubt the dividends paid in 
satisfaction are far greater than any 
dividends on financial investments. 
We of Quincy are particularly inter- 
ested in the under-nourished children 
and also in the transportation of 
crippled children to and from our local 
clinic. This latter activity of ours 
seems to appeal to me more than any- 
thing that has been undertaken during 
my ten years in the club.” 


W. L. Van Loan, Eugene, Oregon, 
has been elected president of the Lane 
County Health Association. 


President William S. Richardson of 
Binghamton, New York, has_ been 
elected president of the New York 
State Magistrates Association. 


Upon retiring as manager of the 
Trenton office of the Western Union 
after completing 43 years of service, 
Kiwanian William J. Meloney was 
honor guest at a luncheon given by 
the Kiwanis Club of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Kiwanian Meloney is a charter 
member and former secretary and 
vice-president of that club. 
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William N. Freeman, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Capital District 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
has been elected president of the 
Graphic Arts Association. 


Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles, 
California, has been honored by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt by his appointment to 
the office of Judge of the United 
States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of California. 


Albert J. Strohm, member of the 
Rogers Park, Chicago, club, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church- 
by-the-Lake, Chicago, for 21 years, 
has been re-elected to the position of 
secretary of the Chicago Choirmasters’ 
Association. This organization of out- 
standing boy choirs in the Chicago 
area, in addition to its many other mu- 
sical activities, sponsors an annual 
concert in Orchestra Hall by a choir 
of approximately 700 boys and men. 


Harold W. Donahue, chairman of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
Committee on Publicity, and a mem- 
ber of the London, Ontario, club, is 
international vice-president of the Ad- 
vertising Affiliation of the United 
States and Canada and he has recent- 
ly been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club of London. 


Kiwanian Fred W. Heinbokel, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was recently chosen, 
not only by the city of Scranton, but 
by the whole Anthracite Valley to head 
a campaign called “Anthracite Week”’ 
tc advertise the basic industry of that 
section. President Thomas F. Steele is 
serving as head of the Scranton Com- 
munity Chest, and Edward V. Rodgers 
has been elected for the third consecu- 
tive year as president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 


It is interesting to know that Ki- 
wanian W. P. King, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, represented the United States 
at the World Federation of Education 
Association which met at Oxford, Eng- 
land, late in the summer. After an 
extensive study of the school systems 
of England, France, Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland, he says that teachers’ 
organizations are more aggressive and 
have more importance in mapping edu- 
cational programs in Europe than in 
the United States. That educators 
favor teaching world peace in the 
schools was evidenced by speakers 
from 32 nations who were unanimous 
in stressing the necessity of inculcat- 
ing this ideal if there is to be any de- 
velopment of world peace. At the ses- 
sion at Oxford, Kiwanian King was 
elected a member of the Federation’s 
delegate assembly. 
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an Air-CooLeD PIPE 


with the Wok Fines? Briar! 












FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a “‘feel’’ that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 





LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-71, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regarding 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your liberal 
10 day trial offer. 











Se at a 
TWO COOLING 
AIR CELLS 


EASILY The extra air cham- 
CLEANED ber positively assures 
or ; ; a cool, clean, dry 
A MAN’S Spiralair cell catches smoke. No other pipe 

pipe 2/! moisture and has this “AIRFLOW 
sludge by gravity. FEATURE.” 
Large bowl holds Cleaning is simple— : - 
sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 
a long contented 
quiet, cool smoke. 





ACTUAL PHOTO 


One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 

fully finished in clear natural 

tone. Good wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 














AIRELOW 


THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED PIPE 





handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 





Your Monogram 
in 22-K Gold 


This fine pouch will be 
handsomely embossed 
with your initials at no ex- 
tra charge. Use coupon be- 
low for full details. 










FREE WITH EVERY AIRFLOW 
For a LIMITED TIME, with every 
Airflow pipe, we will include a 
Genuine Calfskin tobacco and pipe 
pon. Not a souvenir—but a very 

eautiful pouch, well worth $2.50. 
The coupon will bring information 
on how to secure this pouch—FREE. 

























Fundamentals of Economic Recovery 


(From page 550) 


and in the service industries depend- 
ing upon them, is still concentrated the 
great bulk of unemployment. Produc- 
tion of durable goods necessitates long 
term commitments, involving heavy 
capital expenditures which can be re- 
couped only by income derived through 
a period of years. Vast accumulations 
of work to be done, millions of avail- 
able men now idle, and billions of dol- 
lars of idle bank credit, provide every 
essential for recovery—save one. The 
essence of long term commitments, and 
hence of recovery in the durable goods 
industries—-a recovery that spells na- 
tional recovery—is confidence extend- 
ing beyond the immediate future. With- 
out confidence, stagnation is inevitable, 
and that stagnation now exists. 

The pressure for reform has been 
conducted not only within the political 
and social structure of the United 
States, but, to a very marked extent, 
in violation of that structure. So true 
is this that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been forced to deny 
the propriety of nearly every reform 
which has been brought before it for 
determination. 

Court denials have not been received 
with acquiescence, but have been met 
with challenge. The reformers, in sup- 
port for their constantly expanding 
program of national] economic planning, 
have urged measure after measure 
upon the Congress, with disregard for 
constitutional validity. Even this is 
but the preliminary strategy of an ef- 
fort to obtain a major objective. That 
objective is the amendment of the Con- 
stitution in such a way as to destroy 
the functions of the individual States 
in dealing with matters of their eco- 


nomic life. 

These activities are to be trans- 
ferred to the control of the central 
government, thereby changing’ the 
form of our government from a fed- 
eration of autonomous states dealing 
locally with all problems in it that 
may be dealt with locally, and central- 
ly only with those things which re- 
quire central authority for the safety 
and preservation of the federation, to 
one in which the degree of centraliza- 
tion is left entirely to the decision of 
the central government itself. 

Private enterprise, so necessary to 
recovery, is inevitably curtailed by the 
existence of these uncertainties and 
trends. While this issue, vital not only 
to the present well-being of the coun- 
try but to its entire future, is being 
determined, it is needless to expect 
confident new undertakings on the part 
of private enterprise. 

The immediate issues are clear. 
Either these reforms must be so al- 
tered as to fit within the limits of the 
Constitution, and their merits deter- 
mined by candid, open _ discussion 
among the people as a whole; or our 
constitutional structure must be per- 
manently changed, and the determina- 
tion of these reforms left to those who 
will then be in authority. 

It is therefore imperative that the 
issues be joined and the decisions 
reached. The determination need not 
await the formal test by a national 
electorate. An unqualified expression 
of mass public opinion can and should 
reject the program offered in the name 
of reform—national economic planning 


Crime and Its Control 


(From page 558) 


often than otherwise a crooked poli- 
tician) who is guilty of crime but un- 
apprehended, is just as much an “un- 
just escape” as is the man who is 
guilty, and through some shift or eva- 
sion of the law escapes punishment. 

If our laws, just as they are, con- 
trol satisfactorily 99% of the peo- 
ple, and they do, and if our laws, just 
as they are, fail to control the irre- 
pressible 1%, that is the underworld, 
then the need is not for more strin- 
gent, severe and rigid laws or other 
laws to control and direct the great 
mass of people, the 99%, but the need 
is for laws that will reach, control and 
direct that irrepressible 1%—the one 
million or less of our population, the 
underworld, that is giving us concern. 

Our criminal code provides that we 
begin by defining certain words and 
terms such as: underworld, gangster, 


and a planned economy. Meanwhile 
real recovery must lag. 
gunman, racketeer, kidnaper, police 


record, etc. We then make it the duty 
of the prosecuting officer to first de- 
termine whether the respondent falls 
into one or the other of those brack- 
ets. If he does, and testimony shall 
be character testimony, that is, proof 
of reputation, certain things happen 
to him and certain rights fall away 
from him. First, it is conclusively 
presumed that his life is a contradic- 
tion to and a defiance of our social 
order. Why not? You and I believe 
that truth is permanent and persis- 
tent and we have erected a civiliza- 
tion upon that ideal. The instrumental- 
ities of our civilization are truth, duty 
and service. The instrumentalities of 
the underworld are perjury, bribery, 
intimidation, torture and death,— 


murder. Every hope that you have 
ahead, every trust you hold in this life, 
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every good and valuable thing you 
hope and expect to pass on to the na- 
tural objects of your bounty, rests in 
the power of our courts. We have a 
witness hold his hand to heaven and 
swear to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth. But there is no other such 
abhorred word in the underworld as 
“truth.” He will kill you or me or one 
of his own kind, and brand him as a 
squawker for telling the truth. He 
will die with a lie on his lips. He will 
sell his soul rather than to reveal the 
name of the man who murdered him. 
He hates and abhors our society, our 
civilization, with intensity. Now just 
why shouldn’t this man of the under- 
world, when he is caught squealing 
like the dirty rat that he is, con- 
fessing that his life is lived to destroy 
our society, be able to ask for and re- 
ceive the protections and safeguards 
that we have thrown about the more 
honest citizen? 


What Could Be Done 


1. Adopt a rule that a man accused 
of crime must go upon the witness 
stand. Lawyers will tell you what that 
means. 

2. The presumption of innocence 
—burden of proof and _ reasonable 
doubt—those common law fictions— 
should be taken away from him so that 
he stands before the law a naked fig- 
ure. It is ridiculous that a criminal 
known to have committed a hundred 
murders should come before the bar of 
justice, presumed to be innocent. 

8. The criminal alibi should be 
abolished. 

4. Whenever an underworld char- 
acter is found in possession of certain 
deadly weapons, it should mean death 
or life imprisonment. He carries those 
weapons to commit murder. It is my 
opinion that any manufacturer or 
dealer who would sell or dispose of a 
deadly weapon to a known criminal 
should be severely punished, and man- 
ufacturers and dealers of machine 
guns, and that sort of arms, should 
be permitted to dispose of them to no- 
body but the government itself. 


5. The writ of habeas corpus 
should be suspended and the criminal 
held incommunicative, and without 


bail during the pleasure of the pros- 
ecuting officer. Too often in our large 
cities there is some judge who is the 
handmaid of the underworld. I believe 
that judges as a class are the most 
respectable and respected of citizens, 
but one or two bad judges can spoil 
it all. 

6. Let trial be held in any county 
in the state other than the one in 
which the respondent lives, or the 
crime was committed. 

7. <A jury verdict in both civil and 
criminal cases should be a three-quar- 
ters verdict. Juries are never bribed 
or fixed. One or two men are bribed 
or fixed, and anyway, a unanimous 
verdict is always a compromise verdict. 

It is a just criticism to say that this 
is stern stuff and should not apply 
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against the American people. My an- 
swer is that it does not apply against 
the American people, but it does ap- 
ply against that fringe, that one per- 
cent known as the underworld. Frank- 
ly, it means extermination. A _ kid- 
naper who has barricaded himself 
against an honest prosecution in some 
large city, if removed two or three 
hundred miles and tried before an 
unbiased, unprejudiced, let us say jury 
of farmers, would get justice and 


Training Youth 


should not complain. He would also 
get his neck stretched. 

The day is here, the hour is here and 
this fight is on. It’s a fight for civili- 
zation itself, a fight to determine 
whether the 99% or the 1% shall rule. 
It is a question whether men like you, 
men and women all over this nation 
who love justice, have the courage, the 
patriotism and the intelligence to get 
together, to join hands and heart and 
go out and get those devils. 


to Lead Youth 


(From page 566) 


ness of making a _ living—all were 
measured and taught. 

Giving twenty-three potential lead- 
ers the benefits of that training this 
summer was our initial start on the 
ten-year leadership development pro- 
gram. 

Our young men came back from 
camp, but Kiwanis is not forgetting 
them. Each young man has given us 
a report of his summer training, and a 
statement of his objectives for the 
year. Eleven of these young men are 
now working as leaders in boys’ and 
young men’s clubs such as the Y.M.C.A., 
Boy Scout troops, and in Big Brother 
activities. Seven are attending uni- 
versity or college, and are continuing 
their interest in scouting and boys’ 
work. Two of the boys are working 
actively in young men’s organizations 
in their churches. Every boy who at- 
tended the camp has outlined for him- 
self a definite objective of service 
during the next few years. 

Thus our confidence in youth has 
borne early fruit. We believe that 
by continuing our leadership develop- 
ment program, at the end of the ten 
year period we will have trained ap- 
proximately 250 capable young lead- 
ers in St. Louis. We estimate these 
young men will influence the lives of 
at least 2,500 other young people. We 
feel this will be a great influence for 
good and no expenditure that the club 
could have made would have extended 
the influence of Kiwanis in a more 
wholesome and productive manner. 

We cannot close this article without 
paying a word of tribute to each indi- 
vidual member of Kiwanis who gave 
unstintingly of his time during the 
presentation of our annual Kiwanis 
Kapers. Out of that activity came the 
money necessary to launch our leader- 
ship program. Every member of St. 
Louis Kiwanis feels that he himself 
has had a definite part in developing a 
sound and productive program for Ki- 
wanis in St. Louis, so that we can say 
with all sincerity “We Build.” 

Following are some excerpts from 
the report of P. G. Orwig, director of 
the American Youth Foundation to the 
club: 

“May I congratulate you on the 
splendid quality of your boys, who, 
with but few exceptions, exhibited 


commendable qualities of leadership. 
The average of the twenty-three Ki- 
wanis ‘boys was slightly higher than 
those of a group of twenty-three 
other boys, picked at random from 
eighteen other state delegations. It 
naturally follows that the best results 
in training can be achieved with boys 
who have been most carefully chosen. 

“Every boy that comes to Camp 
Miniwanca is scheduled for a personal 
interview with one of the heads of 
the personality rating department. 
Aided by a questionnaire which every 
camper fills out, these interviewers 
prepare a graph of the all-round, 
physical, mental, social, and religious 
development of the boy. 

The leaders in charge of the train- 
ing work were the following: 

Prof. O. W. Warmingham of Boston 
University, Professor of Biblical His- 
tory and Literature; Prof. George 
Grill, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools; Dr. 
Arnold Hilmar Lowe, Pastor of Kings- 
highway Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis; Dr. Melvin Whiting, faculty 
member of a large boys’ school in 
Nishinomiya, Shigni, Japan; T. Au- 
brey Morse, Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., Louisville Kentucky; Al- 
fred C. Alspach, Student, University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, college 
athlete and youth leader; Joseph Whit- 
wam, Director, Recreational Activities, 
School of Niles, Michigan; R. A. 
Waite, Associate Director, American 
Youth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri. 
He is well known throughout the coun- 
try as a youth leader; William H. Dan- 
forth, Chairman of the Board, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, and Pres- 
ident of American Youth Foundation; 
and P. G. Orwig, Director, American 
Youth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Orwig was the first Field Secre- 
tary of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He has served in the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania and was a pioneer in the Chris- 
tian leadership training program in 
the United States and Canada, serving 
for five years as a member of the staff 
of the International Sunday School 
Association. 

In addition to these, the boys had 
contact with some thirty additional 
leaders. 
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sibver Jome. 


Hie yourself away to the places you have long wanted to 
see. Traveling costs little if you own a Silver Dome. Com- 
plete living, eating and sleeping accommodations. Pays 
for itself in hotel bills saved. Five new 1936 models. 
New body styles! New interior arrangement and equip- 
ment! New luxury, convenience and comfort! Send 3 cent 
stamp for literature. Dealers: Write for proposition. 


SILVER DOME, INC., 462 York St., DETROIT, MICH. 











For Your Banquet or Ladies Night 


Engage Axel Christensen, 
speaker-entertainer, who has de- 
lighted hundreds of conven- 
tions, Kiwanis clubs, etc. From 
¥ your speakers’ table he _ will 
deliver a hilarious, screamingly 
funny address followed by piano 
solos and comedy character 
sketches. For particulars address 


Axel Christensen, 716 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

















The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Baltimore City-Wide Hobby Show 


(From page 560) 


it the Hobby Show,” during the week 
of the show 

The promotion of the project was 
carefully planned and received most 
enthusiastic coéperation everywhere 
the committee enlisted support. An 
efficient Kiwanis office staff and loyal 
chairmen of sub-committees rendered 
indefatigable service in making the 
show a success. Kiwanis ladies acted 
as hostesses in the exhibit rooms dur- 
ing the hours of the show. Policemen 
in uniform and plain clothes men 
guarded exhibits and courteously ush- 
ered people through the exhibit rooms. 
Though thousands of pieces of mate- 
rial were on display, not a single piece 
was missing at the close of the show. 


An All Kiwanis Project 

The committee insisted from the 
start that the Hobby Show should be 
kept a strictly Kiwanis project and 
should be kept free of all commercial 
entanglements. Members of the club 
were asked for five and ten dollar con- 
tributions for prize money. More than 
$500 raised through voluntary con- 
tributions from 80 member sponsors, 
was distributed as awards to 85 prize 
winners in the show. Prizes were 
awarded in three age groups of all di- 
visions. Dignified publicity was given 
to the club through the promotion of 
the show, and a constructive contribu- 
tion was made to the problem of lei- 
sure time. 


General Approval Given Show 
Dozens of letters have been received 
from people visiting the show express- 
ing hearty appreciation for this pro- 
ject. One father wrote: 
“I do not recall any single inci- 
dent in the youngster’s life which 


has given him more happiness and 
encouragement than this grateful 


act of your honorable body. I wish 
there were more organizations of 
your kind to spread the Gospel of 
Happiness throughout the length and 
breadth of this country of ours, In 
this age when more leisure than 
ever confronts our youth, you have 
created a movement which will be 
far-reaching in its effect.” 
Another wrote us: 

“IT want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the beauty and usefulness 
of the Hobby Show sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore. It 
was a real treasure house of things 
fine and worth while. I saw the show 
three times and found it growing 
on me. I think the Hobby Show should 
become an annual event and that 
it should include adult hobbyists. 
It would fill a real need and be a 
Godsend to a tremendous number of 
jobless and half-jobless adults. Men 
and women who have more leisure 
than they need and less work than 
they need, need inspiring recreation 
such as a Hobby Show provides.” 

“One of the Jobless since 1932.” 
Scores of people have suggested that 

the club make the Hobby Show an an- 
nual affair. Many letters have urged 
that a show be sponsored next year 
to include the adult field. 


Scope of the Show 

There were two classifications of 
exhibits, collections and creative hob- 
bies. Thousands of pieces were on dis- 
play in various groups, viz: Natural 
History, Stamps and Seals, Coins and 
Badges, History, Curios, Handicraft, 
Woodcraft, Metalcraft, Wickerwork, 
Household Arts, Mechanica! Devices, 
Art, Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, and Photography. There 
were special exhibits arranged under 
the supervision of the Crippled Chil- 
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dren’s Committee, 4-H Club Commit- 
tee, and Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee. 


Variety of Exhibits 

Many visitors at the show expressed 
amazement at the variety of collec- 
tions and evidence of creative work 
by the youth of our city during hours 
of leisure time. A 12-year-old boy 
displayed specimens of a collection of 
more than 600 electric light bulbs 
about an electrically lighted Kiwanis 
Seal in small white and blue lamps. 
A 17-year-old girl had on display a 
miniature dog show consisting of more 
than a hundred china dogs. She began 
her collection two years ago with a 
gift of a small china dog. She bought 
only two of her whole collection. All 
others were gifts to help her build up 
her collection. A 16-year-old negro 
boy displayed a clay bust of Joe Louis, 
a piece of unusual merit. An 18-year- 
old girl, in keeping with the Mark 
Twain Centenary, displayed an excel- 
lent set in soap carvings in character- 
istic dress of Mark Twain and his im- 
mortal characters, ‘Huckleberry 
Finn,” and “Tom Sawyer.” Even Tom 
Sawyer’s partly white-washed fence 
was in evidence in this excellent set. 
Probably the most educational exhibit 
in the creative field was that of six 
adolescent boys who over a period of 
two years have made a study of Amer- 
ican Indian life, reproducing head- 
dress, weapons, ornaments, utensils, 
musical instruments, etc. A part of 
their display consisted of a parchment 
upon which was drawn, in the Indian 
sign language, an historical account of 
their two years of pursuit of their hob- 
by. An Indian program was presented 
one evening by these six hobbyists. 

The Kiwanis Club of Baltimore re- 
joices in the success of this Directive 
Education for New Leisure Project 
and will give serious consideration to 
making the Hobby Show an annual 
event in our city. 
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Rae in Lineland” a marvelous drawing course that is the out- 
standing educational and entertainment feature of the year affording the 
boy or girl a chance to acquire a real knowledge of drawing fundamentals 
A course worth hundreds of dollars to any child in the development of 
latent talent. Approved by many art authorities, opening new doors of 
epportunity and achievement 
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Federal Tree Planting Program 


(From page 553) 


using industries and the general public. 

Problems of forest economics, involv- 
ing the relationship of forestry to com- 
munities, are being studied. To the For- 
est Service come for solution knotty 
problems of forest land taxation, land 
use, and of late, the highly significant 
codperative planning with the Resettle- 
ment Administration in establishing ex- 


perimental self-sustained forest-farm 
communities. 
Another department of the Service 


handles the land purchase program 
which has been under way since 1911, 
looking to the extension of the national 
forest system to a point adequate to 
serve national needs, especially through 
the establishment of new national for- 
ests in the more thickly populated east- 
ern states. An engineering division is 
maintained for solving mechanical prob- 
lems, directing surveying, map making 
and a host of other jobs. An information 
division is charged with the job of mak- 
ing available to the public the results 
of forest research and to answer the 
many questions propounded by citizens. 

Upon this force compounded of sci- 
entists, two-fisted field men, legal and 
technical experts, was dropped the im- 
mense responsibility of handling the 
work of over 70 per cent of the huge 
army of men enrolled in the CCC, plus 
a considerable share of the men em- 
ployed in connection with various other 
relief programs. But plans for such a 
gigantic “push” in the name of Con- 
servation were all ready—the Forest 


Service had its long-term plans. The 
Forest Service took its reinforcements 
in stride, and codperating with the 
U. S. Army in the biggest peacetime 
movement of men, set the CCC to work. 
Plus the work of CCC camps on the 
national forest and purchase units, 
that of state forest, TVA and private 
land camps (for erosion control) comes 
under general U. S. Forest Service 
supervision. 
Benefits: the CCC 
Forest Service, officials estimate, 
vance its long-term program by 
years toward its ultimate goal. 


has enabled the 
to ad- 
15-20 


A Prosperity Factor 

But in addition to providing a vast 
reservoir for absorption of unemployed 
on non-competitive work projects, the 
present Era of Conservation is aiding 
the Forest Service in its major drive 
toward stabilization of forest use as 
one of the most potent and far-reach- 


ing factors in the future prosperity 
of the country. 
For in the past over two million 


Americans have depended directly upon 
the forests for economic security; for- 
est lands have aided two and a half- 
million farmers with supplemental 
‘ash incomes, Forest resources have 
been behind the upbuilding of hundreds 
of communities, of whole regions. Di- 
rectly or indirectly every citizen has a 
stake in the maintenance of our basic 
forest capital. These folks must not be 
‘let down.” 


A Continuing Work at Buffalo 


(From page 562) 


hope a way will be found to complete 
the course when the time comes. 
These young men are encouraged to 
improve their leisure time by preparing 
for some vocation in life. Through an 
arrangement made with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, a_ scholarship is 
given for the use of a show window 
for two weeks. Seven of our young men 
are now pursuing their studies in the 
following subjects: accounting, sales- 


manship, store management, advertis- 
ing, pharmacy, gardening. Another 
young man has entered the evening 


classes of the University of Buffalo, to 
better fit himself for the future. 

Our forty-five boys, none of whom 
have daddies of their own, have come 
to us through the Erie County Board of 
Child Welfare, and are carefully in- 
vestigated before they are taken. A 
visit is made to the home and if the 
mother wishes it and will coédperate and 
the boy shows a desire to improve him- 
self, and his school record is good, he 
is adopted. We have never dropped a 
boy once we have started with him. We 
are careful, however, not to take a boy 
where the influence of the home would 
be against us, as we do not think we 


could overcome the home environment 
—when we only see the boy once a week 
or so. We want to get the boy as near 
ten years of age as possible, before he 
gets too many habits formed. The boys 
are urged to join the Scouts as soon 
as their age permits, and are sent to 
camp each summer for two weeks, with 
all expenses paid, and are taken to 
“amp and back by members-of our club. 

“Feeds” and Musical Evenings are 
arranged during the winter, and pic- 
nies through the summer, with an in- 
spirational address on some interesting 
topic. Industrial hikes are arranged. 

The men carrying on the work are 
devoted not only to the improvement of 
these boys, but also to the boys them- 
selves, and many of them have been 
carrying on for years. The entire cost 
of the work to the club has not been 
over $500 per year, a large part of 
which is raised by the committee, This 
permits us to send Thanksgiving 
baskets to each family and give a rous- 
ing Christmas party, with gifts not 
only to each boy, but to each member 
of the families represented. Surely, if 
the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo did noth- 
ing else, a work of this sort justifies 
its existence. 
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®et Acquainted 


PACKED IN A 
METAL HUMIDOR 


Only 3c each for 25 mild, mel- 
low, deliciously-fragrant cigars. 


FRESH, HAND-MADE 


GUARANTEED 
15¢ QUALITY 


These cigars represent over-runs, 
etc., and cigars put aside for slight 
imperfections. But we guarantee 
on a money-back basis that you 
will smoke and enjoy every one 
of these fine cigars just as 
though you paid the full retail 
\ price. None shorter than 
5 inches, mostly longer. 
These hand-made cigars 
contain the finest Conn. 
Shade-Grown and 
Broad-leaf tobaccos 
blended with 
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Vent’ in 

mouth end. 
No tip biting 








Genuine Imported 


HAVANA 


TOBACCO 


Handsome Pocket 


CIGAR CASE 


FREE 


WITH ALL 


“Get Acquainted’ 


orders tor this introduc- 
tory offer of 25 of these 
fine, hand-made _ cigars. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If you don’t receive in YOUR 
OWN OPINION at least $2.50 worth 
of supreme smoking pleasure from 
these 25 cigars, just write us and we 
will refund every penny of your money— 
and the smokes will be on us! 


‘2328 SPECIAL 


of genuine imported Italian.Briar with 
special aluminum nicotine trap. Regular 
$1.00 pipe value. 

















If it is more conven- — 
ient to send $1. 00, | 
we will include for 
the extra 25c a fine 











to any ont 
of the R 
S. We A 
postage. Send check or money for 75c. ($1.00 If 


you want the pipe included with the cigars.) or pay 
the postman upon arrival (C.0.D. orders i5e extra). 
We have been making fine cigars for over 50 years. 
References: Dun-Bradstreet, or any bank in the U. S. 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU! 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


118-L East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

























ITAL SPEECHES 


Addresses in full by leaders of public 
opinion. Department of Public Speak- 
ing for all who wish to become effective 
speakers. The best material available 
for the debater, the student and all 
whe want to keep posted on current 
thought. Buy a copy and learn why 
thousands consider it the most impor- 
a, oe in America. 25¢ on Maar Fy 

year. Trial 4 mo. $1.0 VITAL 
SPEECHES, 31 West 42nd St., New *Vork City. 
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We Figure Close 


—and save you every penny possible. That 
is why we know you will be interested in send- 
ing us your next engraving order. Better 
plates, for less money, has been our rule for 
25 years. 

Our products include Retouching of photos, 
creative designing, halftones, newstones, etch- 


ings, duotones, color process halftones, elec- 


trotypes, newspaper mats, cutting dies, etc. 
—a complete photo-engraving service in all 
its branches. 

Quotations promptly furnished on any order, 


large or small. 


Largest Mail Order Engraving 
House in America 


A>. 
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ILLUSTRATING - RETOUCHING 
ENGRAVING -ELECTROTYPING 








Kiwanis Junior Glee Clubs’ 
NBC Broadcast Dec. 10 


(From page 578) 


by J. H. Maunder, and “In the Gloam- 
ing” by Harrison. Chairman Gordon V. 
Thompson of the Toronto Kiwan- 
is club Committee on Music is ac- 
tive in making arrangements. 

The Newark Junior Glee Club, which 
was organized last February, has a 
membership of 52 boys from 17 to 21 
years of age. The club was organized 
through the codperation of the Newark 
Orpheus Club which supplied most of 
the music, the Board of Education of 
the city of Newark, who supplied the 
rehearsal room, and also the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America who have been 
of great assistance in helping to get 
the organization started. Dr. Laslett R. 
Smith, director of music at Central 
High School, is director, and Sheldon 
R. Odell, chairman of the Committee 
on Music of the Newark Kiwanis club, 
is business manager. The organization 
has made a number of public appear- 
ances. On this radio broadcast the 
group will sing “Bedouin Love Song”’ 
by Tinsuti and “A Hope Carol” by 
David Stanley Smith. 

It is suggested that all clubs meeting 
on Tuesday tie in with this broadcast 
and that wherever possible Junior Glee 
Clubs sponsored by Kiwanis clubs be 
guests of clubs on that day. It is also 
suggested that contact be made with 
high school glee clubs so that they 
might listen in. Individual Kiwanians 
are especially urged to arrange their 
time on that day so that they can also 
listen to this fine program. 

Remember the time—Tuesday, De- 
cember 10, 2:00—2:30 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. It will be a marvelous 








program which will carry to the entire 





For Xmas Give 


NAME IMPRINTED 


ERE'S a Christmas gift that surely will 
delight every boy and girl. It's a beau- 
tiful, genuine leather pencil set. 


This set consists of five regular 5e 
value pencils, with individual name 
imprinted on each in lustrous gold 
color, a six-inch, hardwood, bevel- 
ed ruler and a GENUINE 
LEATHER, name-imprinted, 

pencil case with snap 
fastener. 
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ORDER NOW! 


This useful personalized gift for 
children is the “big surprise” to make 
them happy. Be sure your boy and 
girl receive a set soon. 
today! Send remittance of fifty cents (50c) 
in cash, stamps, check or money order, also 
print carefully names to be imprinted. WE 
PAY POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS IN U. 8. 


Mail your order 


(Canadian or foreign orders add ten cents per 
set to cover additional postage.) Address Dept. G 





| 385 BROADWAY 
mc., NEW YORK.N.Y 
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population of Canada and the United 
States a story of Kiwanis that many 
people do not know. 

The appreciation of the entire or- 
ganization goes to Tom Husselton for 
making these arrangements, 


Regular Fellows 

The spirit of Kiwanis is exemplified 
in human relationships. It is interest- 
ing to note how quickly a new member 
becomes a real Kiwanian. Who could 
help but be inspired by frequent con- 
tacts with regular fellows—men who 
are doing things for each other and 
for their community. It is not sur- 
prising to see a new member become 
active at once as from the moment 
he attends his first meeting he is im- 
pressed with the overpowering spirit 
of genuine fellowship he meets and 
becomes imbued with a keen desire to 
coéperate with his fellow members in 
carrying out the splendid ideals and 
aspirations of Kiwanis. No man can 
long be a member of Kiwanis without 
experiencing a real thrill in being a 
part of this superb organization of 
virile, human men who recognize that 
personal sacrifice of time and effort in 
human service is repaid a thousand 
fold in personal satisfaction. This 
community at this time is looking to 
your club for guidance in matters of 
civic interest and personal aid. What 
an opportunity! Lead the way Ki- 

wanians—your duty is clear! 
—ALBERT L. EVISTON, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Who Discovered America? 


Back in 1928 a group of men in 
Alexandria, Minnesota, interested 
themselves in what is called the Ken- 
sington Runestone which tells of the 
visit of the Norsemen to Douglas 
County, Minnesota, in 13862. (We 
thought either Leif Erickson or Colum- 
bus discovered America!) Among 
this group are Kiwanians J, L. Fitz- 
gerald, Constant Larson, C. V. Ander- 
son and P. J. Noonan. The stone 
was found on the farm of Olof Ohman 
about three miles northeast of Ken- 
sington in 1898. A translation of the 
Runic inscription on the stone, tells of 
the travels of those early explorers. 
The face of the stone reads as fol- 
lows: “Eight Goths and 22 Norwegians 
on exploration—journey from Vin- 
land over the West. We had camp 
by two skerries one day’s journey 
north from this stone. We were and 
fished one day. After we came home 
found 10 men red with blood and 
dead. Ave Maria! Save us from 
evil.” On one edge of the stone is 
the following: “Have 10 of our party 


by the sea to look after our ships, 14 
days from this island. Year 13862.” 
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Plan Now for the Washington, D. C., 


Convention Next June 
By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


operation in Washington make it 

safe to predict that you are going 
to enjoy the capital city of the United 
States as a convention city as well as 
a city where there are almost unlimited 
things to see and do. 

From the list of outstanding hotels 
in Washington, which will be used to 
house convention visitors next June, 
the Mayflower has been selected as the 
one in which will be located the conven- 
tion office beginning on March 1. During 
the convention the International execu- 
tive offices and various convention ad- 
ministrative offices will be located here. 
The Mayflower is the location of the 
offices of the Washington Kiwanis club. 
These facts will cause the Mayflower 
to be regarded as the “Headquarters 
Hotel.” I place the words “Headquar- 
ters Hotel” in quotation marks for ac- 
tually every hotel is a headquarters for 
Kiwanians housed there. The actual 
convention headquarters are at the con- 
vention auditorium. 

At the Mayflower there are very defi- 
nite limits to the number of rooms 
available for convention use. The May- 
flower is not one of North America’s 
largest hotels. It has a heavy list of 
permanent guests and a steady stream 
of transients pour into its lobbies every 
day of the year. These facts are men- 
tioned particularly to recommend to 
those who desire to be at the Mayflower 
that reservations should be sent to the 
convention office early. Hotel reserva- 
tion contracts will be mailed as usual 
during the first two months of the year 
to all club secretaries, with full in- 
structions. 

Prices at Washington hotels are no 
higher than we have been accustomed 
to in the best hotels in large cities. It 
is very respectfully suggested that a 
few dollars extra for the very best 
hotel accommodations during conven- 
tion time is a great investment and 
pays important dividends in comfort 
and satisfaction, particularly when one 
is accompanied by his wife. The Wil- 
lard, Washington, Ambassador, and 
Powhatan are some of the other hotels 
to which Kiwanians will be assigned. 
As usual, all reservations are made 
through the convention office. Hotels 
are under contract to codperate com- 
pletely along these lines. So much for 
Washington’s hotels. 


F vsveration for efficient convention 


Auditorium 


Constitution Hall, where will be held 
the convention sessions, is one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the whole 
world, I am told by persons who are 
familiar with such buildings all over 
the world. This auditorium, owned by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion, provides a magnificently impres- 
sive setting and is not many blocks 
from any of the more important Wash- 
ington hotels. Constitution Hall is not 
easy to secure for convention sessions. 
The Washington Kiwanis club is proud 
of being able to offer it to Kiwanis for 
its 1936 convention sessions. 


The City of Washington 


You’ll like Washington. You’ll like 
the contrasts. You’ll be thrilled with 
the views of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Constitution Avenue, the Capitol and 
the White House. It is a city where 
things look just exactly the way you 
have figured they should look. Despite 
the seemingly highly complicated sys- 
tem of alphabetically designated streets 
with directional appendages, it isn’t 
hard to get around by motor, by walk- 
ing, or on the trollyless street cars. But 
you do not have to walk—drive your 
own car or ride on the street car— 
unless you prefer walking. Washington 
swarms with taxicabs and you can en- 
joy the experience that comes to you 
when you enter the circle of this great 
fellowship of taxicab drivers. About as 
soon as you get into a cab the driver 
will begin to tell you about himself 
and his family. Then he will ask about 
you and your family. Encourage him a 
little and Washington becomes a sort 
of open book, with the pages of infor- 
mation turned by the taxi driver. The 
town just swarms with them, and for 
twenty cents you can get any place 
within reason within the little conven- 
tion city that is set up within the big 
city. 

Sight-seeing is highly organized in 
Washington. Tours are made very easy 
and are kept quite inexpensive. They 
are offered in wide varieties. 

There is only one Washington. No 
other city on earth is even similar. 
You’re going to like it. 


Chicago Club Welcomes Visitors to 
Live Stock Exposition, December 5 


All Kiwanis clubs that are sponsor- 
ing 4-H Club members on trips to Chi- 
cago for the International Live Stock 
Exposition are urged to advise these 
young people that the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago will welcome them at its 
luncheon meeting, Thursday noon, De- 
cember 5, in the Bal Tabarin Room, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The national 
4-H winners will be guests of honor. 

Four 4-H Adult Leaders and Kiwan- 
ians attending the exposition are also 
very welcome; notice in advance would 
be appreciated. 
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SHIRTS 


AT NO EXTRA COST 





Wear them AT OUR EXPENSE . . for 10 
days . Free! Then buy at regular 
WHOLESALE PRICE, direct by mail to you, 
if you agree these are the best shirts you 
ever saw, even at twice our prices! = 
with Custom-like tailoring excellence . . 
from finest weave broadcloth of richness, lus- 
ter and softness almost like silk. Comfort- 
ably roomy yet trim stylish fit. Chest, 
shoulders, arms and collars all set perfectly 
to your individual figure. Guaranteed pre- 
shrunk and colorfast. Exclusive new STA- 
TEX collars require no starch, will not 
wrinkle, wilt or curl! They launder perfectly, 
retaining their smart fit and flawless appear- 
ance. Made to retail at $2.50 and up. Cost 
you only $1.39 each, in lots of 5. 

shirt $1.50. 


Sold on 10 Days Free Trial 


Send No Money... Pay No C. O. D. 


Simply. mail coupon below . . or write. By 
return mail we’ll send you ‘FIVE of these fine 
Reliable broadcloth shirts, postpaid. Send no 
money. PAY NO C.0.D. Wear shirts 10 
days without cost, without any obligation to 
buy . . . then send your check for only $6.95 
(full price of all five shirts) . . . or return 
them to us if you are not absolutely pleased 
with them. You pay nothing until you 
KNOW what you are getting. MAIL COU- 
PON NOW! 


Single 


RELIABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


GALION, OHIO 


Reliable PA a oe 
Galion, Ohio, U. 8. 


Please rush Five Reltebte Broadcloth Shirts, 
postpaid to me on 10 Days Free Trial. After 
0 days, I'll either send you $6.95 in full pay- 


nent, or return the shirts. 








My size is...............— Sleeve length................ penta 
My weight is... j. ee a | 
How many each ( Z% White §u} ‘Blue ( ) Gray 
Name. aces. 

Address — 
a 


pe ee ee 


Position or Title... 
a ee ee oe 


MAIL COUPON how 
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HIGH PROFITS IN 
YOUNG GROWING INDUSTRY 


for RELIABLE MEN... 
every- 








Responsible men wan 

where to pea exc — : OVER 
eo most 

pees inventions of the day. Work $ L600 eo 

formerly “sent outside” by busi- A MONTH 


ness men now done by themselves 
at a fraction of the expense. One 
firm does for $88.60 what could 
ordinarily cost them $2,000 if done 
outside their office. A size for 
every business—small or eo 
cost low as 244 centaa day. Re 

resentative makes minimum of 67 
cents each dollar's worth of busi- 
ness, up to $1,167 profit on each 
$1,500 worth. U: by thousands 
of firma, including many of world’s 
leading corporations. A business 
with a future, free from ordinar 

competitive disadvantages. Eac 

satisied customer means a foun- 
Gation laid for permanent, regular 
. Experience unnecessary. May be tried out with- 
ut riski a dollar. Write for information. Address 
- E. ARMSTRONG, Pres , Dept, 4143-M, Mobile, Ala 


One man in Cal- 
ifornia earned 
over $1,600 per jf 
month. Dela- 
ware man $1,000 
in a month. 
Georgia man 
$802 first two 
weeks. Profits 
sufficiently sub- 
stantial for any 
man. Write for 
details. 














WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK: 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms .. . at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business and 
amusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


nworec GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY 











THE PERFECT GIFT is the one 
that helps some one else. You help 
many when you use Christmas 
Seals. » » The gay little seals 
finance a program of free clinics, 
X-rays, tuberculin testing, nursing 
service, education, rehabilitation, 
and research to help control tuber- 
culosis. » » Make your Christmas 
gift the perfect gift by using Christ- 
mas Seals on your holiday letters 
and packages. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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What is Intelligent Citizenship? 


By CLAUDE PEPPER 
Attorney; Member, Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida* 


citizenship which has drunk deep at 

the fountains of knowledge; which 
has received a balanced, well rounded, 
comprehensive instruction and train- 
ing; a liberal education of the sort 
that Huxley described, one ‘“‘whose 
body has been so trained in his youth 
that it does with ease and pleasure 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; one whose intellect is a 


[ ‘stizenship w CITIZENSHIP is a 


| clear, cold, logic engine with all of its 


parts of equal strength and in smooth 
running order, ready, like the steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, to spin the gossamers as well 


| as to forge the anchors of the mind; 


one whose mind is stored with the 
knowledge of the vast and fundament- 
al laws of nature and the laws of her 
operation; one who, no stunted ascet- 
ic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; one who has learned 


| to love all beauty, whether of nature 





or of art, to hate all selfishness, to 
put away all vileness and to respect 
others as himself.’ 

The Intelligent citizen is one who 
has a knowledge of the chaos and the 
turmoil from which his country came; 
of the heroes, the patriots and martyrs 
who brought it into reality; of the 
mechanism and the manner of opera- 
tion of his country’s government; of 
the objectives and purposes for which 
his country was established; of the 
principles and the institutions which 
reflect the national character and the 
national ideal. But the citizen who 
truly understands his country is not 
only the one who learns of it from his 
country’s histories, or from the lips 
of its heroes, but the one who can 
somehow sense, maybe by the tingle 
of his nerves when he sees his coun- 
try’s flag unfurled in the breeze. 

What is an aggressive citizenship? Is 
it merely a citizen pugnacious and bel- 
ligerent in the vindication and protec- 
tion of his individual property rights? 
Lawyers know that it is the citizen who 


| will not allow his neighbor’s fence to 
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SPEAKERS! 


Can you hold an audience’s interest? 
Do you stammer, stutter and grope for words when you stand before 
a crowd? If you have a well prepared speech it will give you poise, self- 
confidence and the assurance necessary for successful delivery. 
We furnish speakers with their own individual talks, jokes, facts and other 
material. All service absolutely confidential at prices so low they will amaze 
you. Information sent free in a plain envelope. 


FREE: Get a copy of PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ MANUAL free. 


This MAN- 


* UAL gives all the instruction and information necessary for you to 


become a successful public speaker! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


303 Schofield Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








trespass one inch upon his soil and who 
would suffer the loss of his fortune 
before he would have wrested from 
him a single property or _ personal 
right who has made the law of private 
property in our jurisprudence. A good 
citizen is not one who is content to 
be individually aggressive for the vin- 
dication and protection of individual 
rights only; he must be a citizen jeal- 
ous of the vindication and protection 
of the public rights, the maintenance 
and the preservation of those things 
to which all have rights of access and 
privilege of enjoyment, and the ag- 
gressive citizen, comprehending prop- 
erly his duties, is not content to be 
aggressive in the protection of his 
own right, but is willing to sacrifice to 
protect similar rights of others less 
capable of their own defense. 

An aggressive citizenship is an ad- 
venturous citizenship. We dared to be- 
lieve that political liberty could be 
practically achieved and that it were 
possible for men to live together in 
harmony and peace and at the same 
time enjoy individual liberty and in- 
dividual initiative. To us liberty has 
been an expending concept, and an ag- 
gressive citizenship does not regard 
it now as static. The first emancipa- 
tion which man sought was the free- 
dom of his body from restraint, from 
physical enslavement. Later, he came 
to aspire that the reaches of his mind 
might be extended; then the impulses 
of his soul struggled under their re- 
straint, and man aspired that his con- 
science might be liberated and that it 
might have the range of earth and 
the heavens above, to lay hold upon 
that faith, and that God manifest to 
it. Then we had religious liberty. 

What is “Serviceable Citizenship?”’ 
Why are we gathered together in Ki- 
wanis? Simply because we are mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs, who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the ideal of ser- 
vice to their fellow man; clubs whose 
objective is “We Build.” We _ build 
for under-privileged children; for 
handicapped and limited adults; for 
broken and infirm old people; for ec- 
onomic groups who are handicapped 
in the competition of economic life. 
We build for those whose mental and 
spiritual horizons are darkened by 
gloom and despair; we build mon- 
uments for those of the past, 
and mansions to be enjoyed’ by 
those of the future. Think of the spec- 
tacle of a nation whose individual citi- 
zens should have toward one another 
the sympathy, the interest and the 
helpful affection which individual Ki- 
wanians have for other Kiwanians; 
think of a nation which should actually 
try to live by the principle of the 
brotherhood of man! 


*Address before the Florida District 
Ocala last October. 
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Value of the Achievement Report 

LO ES Pike A IT: George C. Smith Sept. 420 
Why We Like the Achievement Con- 

test (Brief) George B. Wallace Aug. 367 
Winters in Annual Contests ___._____._____..__...._.____... July 330 
AGRICULTURE 
Combating Soil Erosion -_Marvin W. Krieger Aug. 370 
Farm Credit Administration, The Edgar L. Ludwick Mar. 106 
Farmer’s Outlook, The Prof. Howard Rather Jan. 17 
Farmers Take Charge of Rockford, 

Ill., Meeting George Isherwood and Guy 
Williams June 277 
Indiana Has District-Wide Program 

of Training 4-H Leaders Lynn Thurston -.. nas: Se &- 
Let’s Wake Up! Joseph A. Frohock. Apr. 184 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Starts 

Work on Annual Fair Frank Lesley June 278 
Satisfying ‘Eternal Triangle’ at La- 

fayette, Ind. Apr. 180 
Sedalia, Missouri, Forms Soil Im- 

provement Association Se acees ee od Aug. 386 
Value of 4-H Club Work, The George N. Angell Mar. 127 
See Urban-Rural Relations 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
Anniversary Week __........--.--_-.---._. es .....-Jan. 48 
Detroit Celebrates Twentieth Birthday 

of Kiwanis International _._._.....___. . Seenaerect te Mar. 125 
Heads Up, 1935! (Frontispiece) Dr. William J. Carrington Jan. 2 
Kiwanis Faces New Frontiers ..Dr. William J. en Mar. 102 
Radio Anniversary Message (Brief) _.--.....-.---..--.--...- : Jan. 48 
ATTENDANCE 
Attendance (Int'l. Com. Sugg.) F. K. Hirsch Feb. 84 
Michigan Dist. Has Successful Mem- 

bership and Attendance Contest Joseph G. Prance Feb. 72 
What Alliance, Ohio, Can Do You 

OE ES ELE Lae eee Paul W. Reed meee ...Mar. 139 
Winners in Annual Contests ae July 330 
BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
Anaconda, Mont., Club Solves Leisure 

Time Problem for Boys.. H. Beary Mar. 135 
Boys and Girls Work (Int’l. Com. 

Sugg.) pee ...William A. Lewis Jan. 18, 

Feb. 84, Mar. 110, Apr. 170 
Challenge of Youth to Kiwanis, The Carl E. Endicott Jan. 4 
Cheyenne, Okla., Directs an AIll- 

Mounted Boy Scout Troop eens . ameccdue. 161 
Child and His Home, The... John Scholte Nollen Mar. 118 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adopted 

as Major Objective by Kiwanis 

Club of Cincinnati, Ohio... ae EAL ee eee eer SARE ie 
Kites and Kids (Brevity) Armistead Grady ..Aug. 396 
Los Angeles Works on Transient 

Boys’ Program Frank P. Barton Dec. 567 
Monarchs March On Under the Guid- 

ance of Prince Albert, Saskatche- 

oe ¢ ee ees ES ee | eee! 2 ee S| 
National Youth Week; April 27- 

May 4 (Brief) ..Apr. 189 
Pasadena, California, Citizenship Train- 

ing for Youths _.......-Cecil F. Martin... Feb. 74 
Toronto. Boys “K” Club; The... a ape, 417 
Value of 4-H Club Work, The George N. Angell - ...Mar. 127 
Webster City, Ia., Honors Scholar- 

ship and Leadership________..____. Fa ae AOE | eS 
CANADA 
Canada (Verse) __.........................cJessie McIntosh Brown......May 236 
Canada etc. _ doneneweeeunee--------------- Rt. Hon. Richard B. Bennett-. 

ne _.May 195 

Canada and the U.S. (Editorial) _Roe Fulkerson... Mar. 112 

Canada Celebrates Dominion Day....W. Stewart Lavell... July 336 

Canadian Citizenship Week (Brief) ...... Pe ee ee 
Canadian Historic Structure is Pre- 

served : ee | ee of 


January -December 1935 


Title By 
Canadian Market, The (Brief) 


Canadian Point of View of St. Law- 

rence Waterway Project, A _.Arthur R. Ford 
International (Editorial) . Roe Fulkerson 
Kiwanis Definition of Good Will George H. Ross 
New Deal in Canada, A (Brief) 
“Two Nations, Great and Free!”’ Henry C. Heinz 
United States Influence on Canadian 

Confederation Arthur R. Ford 
See Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablets 
CITIZENSHIP 
Comprehensive Citizenship Program, ARobert L. Sumwalt 


Good Citizenship and Good Gov’ment Hon. Daniel C. Roper 


Home Owners (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson 
International (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson 
Old Order, The peuasl -John W. Davis 
118 Years of Peaceful, Friendly 

Relations _Hon. 


William Phillips 
d 


Overhaul Archaic Criminal Laws_. Judge W. W. Woo 


Pasadena, Cal., Citizenship Training 
Program for Youths Cecil F. Martin 
Private Roads to Public Service Walter J. Matherly 


Gov. Prof. Jerome Kerwin 
John H. Moss 
Oscar E. Carlstrom 
Claude Pepper 
Roe Fulkerson 


Ten Standards for Good Muni. 
Vote This Month : 

What of the Future? 

What Is Intelligent Citizenship 
Your Officials (Editorial) 

See Constitution Week 


CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


Balanced Membership Dr. Fred Ewing 
International Membership | Mobiliza- 

tion Program (Int'l. Com. Sugg.) Vernon P. Spencer 
Lessening Membership Turnover George W. Kimball 


Membership (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson Feb. 64, 
Michigan Dist. Has Successful Mem- 
bership and Attendance Contest.Joseph G. Prance 
Privileged Membership (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson 
Scope of Kiwanis Membership Plan 
(Sec’y’s Page) _....._Fred. C. W. Parker 
What Alliance, O., Can Do You 
Can Do! ae ed Paul W. Reed 
CLUB ACTIVITIES 
General: Jan. 34; Feb. 76; Mar. 128; Apr. 176; May 224; J 
July 341; Aug. 378; Sept. 428; Oct. 476; Nov. 527; Dec. 
Special Features: 
Aiding the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing (Chicago, Ill.) (Fron- 
tispiece) 
Anaconda, Mont., Club Solves Lei- 
sure Time Problem for Boys D. H. Beary 
Austin, Tex., Invites Visitors 
(Brevity) 


Baltimore Gity- Wide ‘Hobby "Show Lloyd M. Keller 


Casper, Winner in Silver Di- 
vision yo Passel Report for 
1934) . . , - 

Cheyenne, Okla., Directs an All- 


Mounted Boy Scout Troop sacs 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Has 7m 

Camp eae: eS 
Cale Missouri, Entertains In 

ternational Presidents of Kiwanis, 


Nelson 


Rotary and Lions .__..... : 
Constitution Celebration in Wash 

ington, D. _....Merton S. Heiss 
Continuing Work at Buffalo, A | Harry C. McCormack 
Corbin, Ky., Kiwanians Lose Out 


on Luncheons... 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Adopt- 

ed as Major Objective by Kiwanis 

Club of Cincinnati, O. —---------~- 
Detroit, Michigan, Members Imper- 

sonate Messrs. Coughlin, Town 

send, Long and Johnson George A. Ferris 
Farmers Take Charge of Rockford, 

Ill., Meeting Ss George Isherwood and Guy 

Williams 
First Kiwanis Boundary Tablet Un- 

veiled at Detroit, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont., Works on Anti- 

Tuberculosis Campaign Russell B. Caples 
Hockey Advances Kiwanis Activi- 

ties (Toronto and Montreal) 

(Frontispiece) al ee eee 
Home Modernization — ~ Exposition 

and Automobile Show Sponsored 

by Oil City, Pa., A 
How One Community Fought the 

Depression (Lebanon, Pa.) David S. Hammond 
Indian Ceremonials at GaJlup, N.M. Frank S. Lawrence 
Jacksonville, Fla., Honors Kiwan- 

ian Scott Loftin - Harold Colee 
Jamestown, N. Y., Boys and Girls 





ill Remember This Day! 
Cy... a Se 
Jersey City Honors Past District 


Governor Robert J. Rendall 
Jones County, Ga., First New Club | 

in 1935 . seaweed G. eee 
London, Ont., Honors London, Do Se aa ES Te eS 
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Feb. 74 
June 256 
Aug. 362 
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June 245 
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Mar. 113 
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Mar. 110 
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Sept. 418 
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May 206 
Mar. 139 
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Nov. 500 
Mar. 135 
Apr. 190 
Dec. 560 
Sept. 420 
Apr. 181 
Nov. 531 
Jan. 37 
Nov. 507 
Dec. 562 
Jan. 33 
May 212 
Aug. 386 
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Mar. 126 
June 258 
Feb. 50 
June 277 
Feb. 83 
.-Oct. 462 
Feb. 89 
Sept. 404 
June 279 
Mar. 134 
July 340 
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Title By Page 
Los Angeles Works on Transient 
Boys’ Program Frank P. Barton Dec. 567 
Monarchs arch On Under the 
Guidance of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan ...------Frank Lesley Oct. 485 
Norton, Va., Cultivates the Art of 
OE EEE OEE EE Ee Bruce Crawford May 208 
Oklahoma City Cub—17 Years Old 
—-17 Active Past Presidents Apr. 182 
Portland, Ore., Winner in Gold Di- 
vision (Achievement Reports for 
1934) Aug. 366 
Pasadena, Cal., Citizenship Training 
Program for Youths . Cecil F. Martin Feb. 74 
Paterson, Renders Service in 
Settling Strike : Frederick M. Barnes Feb. 87 
Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, 
Ont., Erect Kiwanis Boundary 
Tablet : Aug. 376 
Practical Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram at Inglewood, John P. Peterson June 271 
President Carrington Addresses 
Boston Meeting Jan. 43 
Prince Albert, atonmanion, Starts 
Work on Annual Fair Frank Lesley June 278 
Red. o> Day at Daytona Beach, 
Apr. 166 
Rid ony Park-Teaneck, N. a! 
inner in hite Division 
(Achievement Report for 1933). Jan. 20 
Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, N. J., is 
iener in White Division 
(Achievement Report for 1934) _ Nov. 516 
Riley Memorial ospital Major 
Activity at Indianapolis Dec. 583 
Riverside, Cal., Has Effective Voca- 
tional Guidance Program May 213 
Salem, Ore., Endorses Fine Health 
Program ¥ June 278 
San Diego, Cal., Invites Visitors to 
California-Pacific International 
Exposition (Brief) Apr. 191 
Santa Fe Club Provides Pattern for 
New Mexican Rural Vocational 
School E. Dana Johnson Feb. 62 
Satisfying ‘“‘Eternal Triangle” at 
Lafayette, Indiana, A ; Apr. 180 
Sedalia, Mo., Forms Soil Improve- 
ment Association nn ee Aug. 386 
Spokane, Wash., Club Acquires 25 
Homes for Pensioned Mothers 
(Frontispiece) . Seaktee May 194 
Summer Camps Aid Thousands 
(Roanoke, Va.) (Frontispiece) Oct. 452 
Tacoma, Wash., Gets Strong Edi- 
torial Support in Urge for De- 
portation of Alien Agitators : a . Sept. 443 
Tarentum, Pa., Winner in Blue 
Division a ines SOT 
Their World Has Grown Brighter 
(Tulsa, Okla.) ---M. W. Turner ..Sept. 437 
Toronto Boys “K"’ Club, The ee seed Sept. 417 
To Win an Achievement Contest is 
a Challenge! Dr. Alfred H. Schwartz Nov. 516 
Training Youth to Lead Youth David W. Hopkins ec. 566 
fincennes, Ind., Club Awards Med- 
als to Young Heroes George R. McCormack Jan. 39 
Webster City, Ia., Honors Scholar- 
ship and Leadershi a Jan. 23 
What Alliance, O.. Can Do You 
Can Do! Paul W. Reed Mar. 139 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Really Builds Frances Hyland ...June 252 
Wilmington, N. Cc. Brigade Boys’ 
Club : William H. Montgomery... Oct. 466 
Windsor, Ont., Guides a Boys’ 
SEN REE SE IES IEE Oe eae PaO Nov. 532 
You, Too! Would Like Winches- 
ter, Ill. . wet Aes ..Merton S. Heiss................ Feb. 73 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
nstitution Celebration in Washing- 
ton a nee-ee-veeeeeeeMerton S. Heiss Nov. 507 
Constitution Week ‘ sine abi Jan. 48 
Constitution Week September 15-21, 
Oo Be REE ES Dr. Benjamin W. Black.Sept. 407 
Extensive Observance of Constitution 
Week by Kiwanis Clubs in the U.S. . ..Nov. 525 
It's Really an Issue Between Two 
Rival Schools of Thought Hon. T. Scott Offutt.......Sept. 405 
Secretary of Commerce Roper to 
Make Constitution Address at Inter. 
Service Club Meeting (Brief) Sept. 448 
CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
Winners in Convention Attendance 
Contest 2 ERIS | RE, Ae Ea ....July 330 
DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 
General: 
Alabama—Apr. 172; July 331; Dec. 571 
.“~< .Nevada—Jan. 28; Feb. 71; Mar. 124; May 220; July 339; 
ec. 569 
Capital—Mar. 124; May 221; July 333; Aug. 372; Sept. 426; Oct. 
473; Nov. 523; Dec. 576 
Carolinas—Feb. 70; May 221; June 265; July 334; Dec. 574 
Florida—Mar. 123; June 265; July 331; pt. 423 
Georgia—June 270; July 331; July 339; Aug. 371; Sept. 426; Oct. 
475; Nov. 523; Dec. 568 


Illinois-Eastern I lowa—Jan. 29; Feb. 72; Apr. 173; May 222; June 270; 


July 333; Aug. 371; Sept. 427; Nov. 524 
Indiana—Mar. 124; July 331; July 339 
po a te Se ar. 123; 
Louisiana-Mississippi——Feb. 72; July 331; 


1 a me, 31; June 265; July 331; 


otas—Jan. 30; Apr. 172; ‘July 333; 


iJ 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas—Mar. 126; Aug. 375; 


Dec. 


July 334; July yo Sept. 426; Dec. 571 


July" 340, Nov. 524 
ly 339; Oct. 469 


424; 568 
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Title By Page 

Montana—Jan. 29; Nov. 521 

Nebraska-Iowa—Jan. 32; Apr. 175; June 267; July 333; Nov. 523 

New England—Mar. 122; Siew 221; June 268; July 331; Aug. 373; 
Sept. 423; Oct. 474; Nov. 520; Dec. $75 

New Jersey—Aug. 374; Nov. 519 

New York—July 334; Aug. 371; Sept. 423; Nov. 518 

Ohio—-Jan. 32; Mar. 122; June 266; July 340; Oct. 475 

Ontario-Quebec-Maritime—Mar. 123; May 220; July 333; Aug. 374; 
Oct. 475; Nov. 519 

Pacific-Northwest—Jan. 31; Feb. 71; Mar. 125; Apr. 174; May 222; 
June 270; July 333; Sept. 424; Oct. 470 

Pennsylvania—Jan. 30; Mar. 124; July 333; July 340; Nov. 522 

Rocky Mountain—Jan. 33; Apr. 172 

Southwest—July 333 

Texas-Oklahoma—Feb. 70; Apr. 175; Aug. 374 

Utah-Idaho—Apr. 175; June 269; Aug. 371; Oct. 472 

Western Canada—July 333; Oct. 473 

West Virginia—Feb. 72; Apr. 174; July 333; Oct. 473; Dec. 575 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan—Mar. 123; Apr. 173; May 220; June 265; 
July 333; Sepr. 425 

Special Features: 
Columbiana County, O., Clubs to 





Build Scout Reservation ____ a Nov. 524 
Detroit Celebrates Twentieth Birthday 

of Kiwanis International Es. Mar. 125 
Eight Illinois Clubs Help to ‘Sponsor 

the Boys’ State Nov. 525 
First Kiwanis Boundary ‘Tablet Un- 

veiled at Detroit. ne ee oe Mar. 126 
Indiana Has District-Wide Program ot 

Training 4-H Leaders... Lynn Thurston Jan. 22 
Kiwanis Boundary Tablet Erected on 

St. Stephen, N. B.-Calais, Me., 

__ aE SE Se ee ..Aug. 377 
Michigan Dist. Has Successful Mem- 

bership and Attendance Contest...Joseph G. Prance _-Feb. 72 
Old “Doc” Reed’s Medicine Show 

Great Hit in Ohio DEES Nov. 540 
San Francisco Bay Clubs Unite to 

Conserve Great Woodland Park Elbert M. Vail Apr. 162 
Thomas Lincoln Fence Erected by Illi- 

nois-Eastern Iowa District cateegnditace aa Saiapaliae inside Feb. 73 
DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
Host City, The (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson Jan. 13 
1935 District Convention Dates (Sec- 

ond Cover) ; eat saa Aug 
EDUCATION 
Adult Education Meeting in Milwau- 

kee May 20-22 (Brief) SE CR Apr. 188 
American Education Week November 

11-17 (Brief) — ‘ ae Oct. 496 
Atlantic City Invites Educators 

(Brevity) Sa ae : _..Feb. 96 
Child and His Home, The... John Scholte Nollen Mar. 118 
Citizens of Tomorrow __........-..--.- William T. Darling...........July 327 
Comprehensive Citizenship Program, ARobert L. Sumwalt __. . Feb. 56 
Coédperation for Adult Education__......Jacques Ozanne June 251 
Directive Education for the New 

Leisure (Int'l. Com. Sugg.) .... Frank L. Eversull Apr. 170 
Economy and Efficiency in Public 

Schools (Int'l. Com. Sugg.) --...-. William T. Darling Feb. 84 
Education for This New Leisure... Edward A. Filene __. ..June 250 
Emergency Education Program, The....Oscar H. Boenicke__.. Aug. 358 
I’m Sending My Son to College... Willis F. Dunbar ...Sept. 422 
Let’s Wake Up!_.. _...--.----Joseph A. Frohock ........Apr. 184 
Library Planning in Forty States. Matthew S. Dudgeon Feb. 57 
Pasadena, Cal., Citizenship Training 

Program Reaches 15,000 Youths 

(Roe eee Cecil F. Martin Feb. 74 
Radio—Present and Future (A sym- 

ne RS SEE TI a ee -..Mar. 114 
Santa Fe Club Provides Pattern for 

New Mexican Rural Vocational 

School a eee: a ee Feb. 62 
Schools (Editorial) _..-..- Roe Fulkerson Feb. 65; Aug. 369 
Some Financial Needs of Schools _._.J. W. Studebaker __. ....Sept. 408 
Webster City, Ia., Honors Scholar- 

ship and Leadership Jan. 23 
What Shall We Do with Our Chil- 

dren? Sees ._E. J. Ashbaugh Dec. 551 
See Vocational Guidance 
GENERAL SERVICE AND FIELD SERVICE 
General Service and Field Service .. Walter Ingram -_........ Seeees | £6 
Governor and “Attention” Clubs, The Raymond M. Crossman_...-.- Chae & 
Jones ew. lene First New bese 

in 35 ; é ._Gordon G. Singleton ...... Mar. 134 
FINANCE 
Business Conditions and Outlook...._... Ralph B. Wilson ................Oct. 458 
Farm Credit Administration, The Edgar L. Ludwick__.._....__.... Mar. 106 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, The Irving Bogardus June 254 
Forgotten Economic Law, A______-....... Merlin H. Hunter_..........Aug. 357 
Seeking the Goal of Plenty__. Benjamin Colby - acre. < -* 243 
Stable Money and Recovery Irving Fisher .................... July 299 
See Industry and Business 
HOBBIES 
Future, The (Editorial) ................Roe Fulkerson —............ jan. 12 
HARDING INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL MEMORIAL 
International Good yo en egy 20d i ia Oct. 457 
Tenth Anniversary of Dedication _.....Clinton S. Harley... Aug. 362 
Tenth Anniversary of Memorial... Jen 2 See Oct. 455 
INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 
Business Conditions and Outlook Ralph B. Wilson... Oct. 458 
ue” ~ oad munity Fought the De- 

IE Sie an Ce David S. Hammond _.........Feb. 83 

Invisibiliy of the Obvious, 2, SERS, William H. Byrnes, Jr... Oct. 453 
Paterson, oF Renders Service in 

Settling S ite _.Frederick M. Barnes...... Feb. 87 
Seeking the Goal ‘of Plenty__...__. Benjamin Colby — June 243 


See Finance 
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SMART UMBRELLAS—Check one 
of these on your list. Besides satisfy- 
ing the fundamental urge to keep dry 
they will add a dash of chic and 
glamour to rainy days. The handles 
of clear Pyralin have inlaid color de- 
signs to match or harmonize with the 
covers. Covered with a fine imported 
fabric guaranteed colorfast and 
waterproof specially treated to give 
long wear. Water rejuvenates the 
fabric and prevents splitting. Wide 
cords to match silks. Your choice of 
five Pyralin handles or hand carved 
wood dog head. Colors—black, navy 
blue, dark green or brown Each $5.00 








List them by name and any of these gifts 
will be sent postpaid any place in the 
U. S. Send your order together with check 
or P. O. Money Order. Do not forget 
to mention colors, styles, initials. 











RHINESTONE BAR 
PIN—A pretentious look- 
ing gift sure to please. 
The photograph does not 
begin to do justice to 
the beauty of this ini- 
tialed pin. Like real dia- 
monds the stones are cor- 
rectly cut and set to give 
the utmost brilliance. 
(Shown 4 size) 

Each $3.25 

















PUBLIC TREE NO. !1—Never a Christ: 
mas Tree like this before. It is the out- 
standing home decoration of the year. 
A lovely powdery white artificial tree 20 
inches high, 12 inches in diameter. The 
branches are tipped with gleaming blue 
beads. Please order one of these trees 
You'll be delighted with it. Tree complete 
with base. 
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SWING IT—Experts say the correct 
swing must be automatic and Kiwanians 
agree. SWING IT is a weighted device 
designed to fit any wood club. It cannot 
slip off but it can be attached or de- 
tached in a few seconds. A few minutes 
of daily practice will groove your swing 
and make the correct swing a_ habit. 
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Address your letter to 



















INITIALED PIN—The popularity this 
bright new fashion is enjoying should put 
more than one of these at the top of the 
Shopper’s list. Your choice of gold or sil 
ver finish. Two initials only. (Shown % 
size). 

Bach $2.00 








BLECTRIC CLOCK—A very attractive 
model for the home or office. Highly poll. 
ished ebony panel 6 inches square with 
non-tarnishable chrome bezel. Convex 
glass. The modern styled dial measures 
4% inches in diam. Clock rests at a slight 
angle. Guaranteed Middlebury electric 
movement with alarm buzzer. 


Bach $4.00 
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COMPACT BY EVANS—Almost any one 
of us would treasure a smart compact like 
this one. Black enamel finish with Rhine- 
stone ornament sets in the case. Extra thin 
model with mirror, loose powder and 
rouge. (Shown 4/5 size). 

Each _ 7s jit insite 
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244 EAS! PEARSON STREET. .= » 





CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 








ORDER BY 
NUMBER 





ZIPPER CASE. 
* Legal size. 16 x 11” 
Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Beautifully lined. Inside 
pocket, Extra capacity 
gusset. A $6.50 Value. 
Name, address in 22-K 
GOLD Engraving 
POSTPAID only $3.35 
2 PERSONAL 
* STRONG BOX. 
For home, office, store 
or shop. 2 compart- 
ments; one for papers, 
other for valuables. 2 
strong locks with sep- 
arate keys. Sturdy all- 
steel construction. Full 
length hinges. Electrically 
welded. Complete with file 
and index. Will last a life- 
time. Size: 1244x12\x5\. 
Dark Green finish. Name 
in 22-K Gold Engraving. 


POSTPAID only $6.85 


DISTINCTIVE 
* BRIDGE SET. 
Calfskin case. Gold cor- 
ners. 2 packs New CEL- 
U-TON Ecards. Score pad 
Monogram on cards and 
case FREE. A fine gift 
POSTPAID only $4.65 


4 ELECTRIC SAF- 
* RAZOR. Smooth 
shaving, easy to clean, 
shock proof. NEW Side 
Ghde motion. Beautiful 
molded handle. Uses reg- 
ular blades. Genuine GIL- 
LETTE Gold Plated head. 


POSTPAID only $4.95 


MEN'S DRESS- 
* ING KIT. Leather. 
All-around zipper. Com- 
plete with razor case, 
comb, file, lotion bottle, 
hat and hair brushes. Size: 
944 x64%x2\. Gold Mon- 
ogram engraved FREE. 
POSTPAID only $4.85 
QUICKPAK. Toi- 
* let accessory kit for 
toothpaste, comb, razor, 
etc. All leather. Rubber 
lined. Zipper closure. 1-in 
gusset. Washable and 
waterproof. Practical 


PREPAID only $2.50 
7 SPORT BAG. 


* Genuine cowhide. 
Talon zipper with side 
lock and key. Full lining 

with side pockets. Flex- 
ible construction. Easy to 
pack. Size 18x12x9.GOLD 
monogram included. 


POSTPAID only $5.65 


FREE POUCH Anew pacste “ome 


$2.50 Value 
AIRFLOW. 
de 


NEW PRESTO-TAB 





PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Bill Fold, Card Case, Memo 


in model st ft 4t a man needs for 
Pasmaster is made of beautiful high 
illy tanned f ughness and durability. Fine 
soft very hows real quality. All silk stitching if K GOLD snap and corners. 
Size 344x5 closed. You s este can’t wear out this high grade case. 
SENT ON TRIAL Pas . ter is fully guaranteed. 
oughly satisfied after 2 Weeks 


, refunded 


designed extra th 
everyday practical use. 
grade genuine black calfsk n; speci 


Newly 


If not thor- 
Trial, your 
money will be ge — 


FREE :: 


Pte TEM 


your Pasmaster with 22-K GOLD letters Free. 
ss and choice of fraternal emblem. ($1.50 worth 


of é ngr: aving free.) 


D 
Pm nck NY rae ANeReuss 


2—ERS OM 


ce Conditioning”’ 
with every eae a cool, cle: an, dry 
Write for ful natural finish. Positis 
tails. pipe that m yney can b 


Esquire ¢ mbit at 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


Ideal 


POSTPAID 


AIR-COOLED 


Pat, 
Pend 
1935 


10-DAY 
SMOKING TRIAL 


rid’s Finest Briar. Note Airflow’s 
design. 2 
and mellow smoke. Has large bowl—beauti 
ely Guaranteed for 5 years. It’s the finest 
r, To introduce Airflow a gold engraved 
ion pipe and tobacco pouch will be given FREF. 


Air-Cells give 


It’s a real $2.50 Extra Value. Free pouch offer good for Limited Time. 


NO-RISK SMOKING TRIA 


for 10 Days at no ri 


S-LETTER gin of this page. Just say: 


MONOGRAM 


Learn how you may 
smoke the Airflow 


k. Write for Free details TODAY. Pencil request on mar- 
“Send Special Offer on Airflow at once. 


GOLD ENGRAVING FREE 


Convenient and practical 5 in 1 case. 


Holds checkbook, 
Has new soil- proof card po cket 
Also window pocket 


identity cards 
with unique Presto-Tab 


of fine textured Genuine Black 
finest rr ality 14-K GOLD 
corners. Silk Stitched thruout. Size 4x7 when closed 


FREE We will engrave your 
. Pocket Secretary in 
22-K letters at no extra charge 


address and choice of 
fraternalemblem (ordin: irily costs $1.50 


Prepaid $395 


tanned. Won't wear out 


POCKET 


Your name, 


extra.) State lodge em- 
blem desired when ordering. 


GOLD 
MONOGRAM FREE = 


letters, monev 


Made 


Calfskin, specially 


PACKED IN 
SILK-LINED 


Gift Box 


1144444ddddddddsddsedssssed ORDER BY NUMBER TODAY MAIL NOW 





LANDON & WARNER 











FREE CARD CATALOG 


Sy: 


3-LETTER MONOGRAM 





360 No. Michigan Ave | 
Dept. «.20, Chicago, III. 





$ E 


nclosed 
postage prepaid, under terms of 


] $1 Deposit 
Money 


CHECK HERE (1) 
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useful gifts sent Order Numbers 
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square above. 
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